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"Daddy, what g 
an angel: 


You can answer this question to your of 
and your child’s satisfaction when you have | 
encyclopedic source What Luther Says close: 
hand. 


| 
| 
if 

You will read and adapt for your child’s understaz 
ing —“‘. . . our word ‘angel’ really means a messen) 
not one who carries letters, but one who is sent to 
liver a message by word of mouth. Thus this nami 
commonly applied in Scripture to all messengers of 
in heaven and on earth, whether they are the holy an, 
in heaven or prophets and apostles on earth... . 
the heavenly spirits in particular are called angels 
cause they are the highest and noblest messengerss 
God.” This excerpt is only a small part of what Lutif 
says about angels. 


What Luther Says is a three-volume anthology containing more than 5,100 
choice quotations on 200 subjects, all alphabetically and topically arranged. When 
you want to know more about the Antichrist, Miracles, or Saints and when you 
want help to explain Baptism, Justification, or the Trinity to your child, What 
Luther Says is a quick and thorough source. 


This anthology also carries excellent reference appendixes — short biographies 
of people mentioned in the anthology, such as Huss and Wycliffe . . . a listing 
and brief description of Luther editions and his principal writings . . . a chronologi- 
cal outline of the world of Luther . . . and a selected bibliography on Luther and 
on influential men, thoughts, and events of his time. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me this comprehensive Luther anthology: 


No. 15W1232, WHAT LUTHER SAYS, by 
Plass, @ $25.00 


C1 I enclose $5.00 as first payment on your easy Time- 
payment Plan. Balance to be paid in four monthly 
installments. 


[J I enclose my check for $25.00 postage prepaid. 
LC Bill me $25.00, plus postage. 


What Luther Says, compiled by Ewald M. Plass, is 
an invaluable religious reference for your home. 
When you look for an answer to a particular question, 
simply turn to the General, Topical, or Scripture in- 
dex. Within minutes you'll find selections from Lu- 
ther on that very subject, speaking to you directly, 
vividly, persuasively .. . opening up to you whole new 
worlds of thought and understanding. 


Name 

Address 3 volumes. 1,692 pages. Rich brown buckram binding 
with gold stamping. Permanent pictorial slipcase. 

cei ynemee ee ee Zone - State $25.00. Order No. 15W1232. 
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TINY TRANSFIGURATION CHURCH, 
whose tented 1,112-member vaca- 
tion Bible school in midtown Saint 
Louis was featured in the Aug. 9 
issue of the WITNESS, has received 
117 children by Baptism. 

According to Pastor Hugo Hart- 
mann, 41 children were baptized at 
a July service and 76 a month later. 
rrangements are being completed 
to receive some 50 more in the 
next group. 

_ The children baptized range in 
age from two weeks to 14 years. 
All children eight years and older 
receive instruction prior to their 
Baptism. 

- Continuing efforts to water the 
seed planted by their VBS, mem- 
bers and pastor are following up the 
children to enroll them in Sunday 
school and to interest their parents 
in the church's services and mem- 


bership classes. 
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OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Editorial Board of the LUTHERAN WITNESS and Der 
Lutheraner on Sept. 28 appointed Rev. Martin W. Mueller to 
serve as editor of the LUTHERAN WITNESS and named 
Dr. Lorenz F. Blankenbuehler editor emeritus, effective when 
his successor takes office. Prof. O. E. Sohn was requested to 
continue as editor of Der Lutheraner. — VERNoN H. KOEHLER, 


Secretary. 


n sticks, gob- 
sly -masked 
children, f eek 

Halloween in all too'many cases will 
also suggest disfigurement, damage, and 
even destruction of property. Many 
people will hail the passing of the 
October night with a sigh of relief and 
resignedly set to work on November 1 
to clean up the mess. 


Some people Will recall that October 
31 is not only Halloween but also the 
anniversary of something Martin Luther 
did a long time ago. Didn’t he nail 
some piece of paper to a wall or church 
door in Wittenberg, and wasn’t that 95 
Theses or something, and wasn’t that 
called the Reformation, and didn’t Lu- 
ther start a new church? And didn’t 
Luther make a famous speech in some 
German city called Worms, and then a 
great choir sang “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God”? 


More than Review 


It cannot be denied that much frag- 
mentary, misleading, and completely 
wrong information about Luther is in 
circulation. Luther did indeed tack a 
paper containing 95 statements for dis- 
cussion to the church door on October 
31, 1517. Luther did indeed perform 
the work which, under God, led to a 
reformation of the church. Luther did 
many other important things that have 
had lasting effects and that have become 
a permanent part of the record of 
history. 


If, however, the remembrance of Lu- 


LUTHER, 
REFORMATION, 
AND | 


you 


By Herbert J. A. Bouman 


ther and the Reformation is to become 
meaningful for us, we must do more 
than review a few dates and incidents 
out of the distant past. If we can re- 
capture what made Luther the man of 
God he was and enabled him to face 
the problems of his life and time as 
courageously, constructively, and vic- 
toriously as he did, we may be led to 
discover and employ resources of spir- 
itual strength for our time and our life 
in home, job, society, and church. 

Martin Luther was a man of exceed- 
ingly delicate conscience. Being in a 
right relation to God was the dominant 
concern of his life. God was very real 
and very holy and just. Luther found 
he could never escape the presence of 
God and His holy will. 


Quest for Peace 


But acknowledging God and His 
claim on him did not appease Luther’s 
anxiety, nor did it make his relation to 
God satisfying and consoling. The more 
Luther thought about God, the more 
his anxiety was aggravated, and the 
more the realization of his sinfulness 
overwhelmed him. In this situation no 
prospect could please for long, no as- 
pect of life could hold permanent 
meaning. 

There could be no true peace and 
no abiding joy while the primary ques- 
tion of his existence remained unan- 
swered: “How do I get a gracious 
God?” To find the answer constituted 
the consuming quest of Luther’s life. 

As a devoted and obedient son who 
loved the church, Luther eagerly 
grasped every suggestion and prescrip- 
tion of the church and conscientiously 
submitted to every discipline for the 
solution of his spiritual problems. 

But for years Luther found no gen- 
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uine relief. Some of the answers 
received to his question concern: 
a gracious God were the wrong | 
swers in that they directed him to hi 
self and his own resources. Some: 
the answers were the right answers, I 
Luther failed to hear them correct 
because he himself was entangled 
false presuppositions. He could not hr 
monize his ideas about God, the ha 
and righteous Judge, with the prosp9 
of mercy for him, a wretched sinn 
whose conscience condemned him. 

Yet all the while Luther was db 
gently studying the Scriptures. Throu 
them the Holy Spirit finally broug 
him to an understanding of the Gosp 
of Jesus Christ, which spoke to | 
troubled heart of the free grace of Ga 
of reconciliation through the death 
the Son of God, of forgiveness of : 
and justification, of the righteousness ; 
God that is not a demand but a gracicx 
gift received by faith. 


End of the Quest 


So Luther obtained peace. The vex 
gates of Paradise, as he liked to recg: 
had swung open for him. Luther h; 
rediscovered St. Paul and, through hii 
the Gospel and, through it, Christ am 
through Him, a gracious God. H 
quest was ended when God found hi 
and bore him home. The hunger of 1 
heart had been appeased. 

How wonderful and pleasant and e: 
joyable the world looked now, as th 
handiwork of the majestic Creator, tl 
God of infinite power and wisdom, wk 
is also the Father of infinite love! 

How precious and rewarding w. 
now the fellowship of redeemed ar 
tegenerated fellow creatures in th 
blessed community of the church! 
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Tragic, Trivial 


low tragic the lot of those who still 
21 against, or run in terror from. or 
antly try to appease, the God whom 
) have not learned to know! 

Jow wicked and blasphemous must 
the activities of all who pervert or 
cure, abridge or undermine the holy 
spel! 

tow dangerous and diabolic is any 
ching, how distorted any view that 
ates the perspective of sin and grace, 
Law and Gospel, that is to say, the 
macy of the Gospel! 

{ow insignificant and trivial are the 
icerns about externals of all kinds, of 
s and ceremonies instituted by men, 
domestic, civil, and social affairs, if 
seen in the focus of a sinful crea- 
’s peace and communion with his 
ator in Christ! 

Jow vibrantly meaningful, on the 
er hand, are all estates, callings, and 
ers of men from the standpoint of 
Gospel! 

these transforming spiritual experi- 
es of Luther made him, under God, 
instrument for the reformation of 
church, whereby it was recalled to 
Gospel of the grace of God. 


Also for Us 


t is not likely that any of us are 
licas of Luther or that we have been 
with the same degree of intensity 
dugh spiritual agonies to spiritual 
snity. Yet it is possible for us, even 
this day of so much shallowness, to 
‘ace for ourselves the steps of Lu- 
r’s spiritual development and be 
ssed with the same results. 

The right relation to God was of pri- 
ry importance to Luther. The 
iteousness of God in judgment and 
yrace was to him a tremendously con- 
te reality. 

suther was a man in Christ, a man 
the Holy Scriptures, a man of re- 
tance and faith, a man of the 
ich. It is clear that nothing super- 
al, legalistic, or self-righteous, noth- 
that smacks of the dilettante, the 
0th operator, or the hypocrite can 
im any kinship whatever with Martin 
ther, the man of profoundly an- 
shed conscience whom the Spirit of 
d through the Holy Scriptures led to 
rofoundly consoling and transform- 
grasp of the Gospel. 

‘et us walk this path! By it God 
| lead us to a reformation in our 
sonal lives, in our family and social 
ttions, in our church activity. 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 


Read and mark the Book, 
by the Great Author, which He 
dedicates to you. 


There, unfolded, lies 
the Source of your salvation 
in His Son, the Christ. 


When the day draws near 
that you seek His autograph, 
He will welcome you. 


ESTHER Z. SCHUESSLER 


LORD, WITHIN THIS HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


Lord, within this house of worship Though the world is filled with 
We are bowed before Thy throne. turmoil, 

From the altar of Thy mercy 
Bless and claim us for Thine own. Through distraction and confusion 


Races, doctrines, creeds abound, 


Lead us on towards heavenly ground. 


Here we come with hearts united, Keep us faithful and united. 
One in spirit, one in prayer, 
Asking for Thy hand in guidance, strong. 
Asking for Thy loving care. 


Through Thy love our faith make 


And forgive us, Lord, our weakness 
When we stray; turn us from wrong. 


Lord, within this house of worship, 
Where we bow before Thy throne, 
One in prayer, in faith united, 

In Thy mercy guide us Home. 


AGNES REININGA FOGG 


THERE IS PROMISE 


There is promise when, through open vistas 

In rose-rimmed clouds, the morning sun’s first ray 
Falls on bursting bud in flower garden 

And touches harvest field and fragrant hay 

With power to give abundance in our reaping: 
There is promise of a fair and sunny day. 


There is promise in the crimson sunset. 

In silent movement, nature with delight 

Is shaping new designs for man’s well-being; 
And hillsides, clothed in tints of fading light, 
To weary birds in treetops offer shelter: 
There is promise of a restful night. 


There is promise, full and all unbounded, 
In God’s own holy Word. Like stars above 
In heaven — constant, true, and never failing, 
There is promise of His boundless love. 
JoHN M. RUNGE 
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The 


Reformation: 


tee HAS BEEN THE RALLY- 
ING CRY OF MEN DOWN THROUGH THE 
AGES. Like no other word, it has quick- 
ened the pulse, fired the imagination, 
and evoked the most heroic deeds of 
devotion and self-sacrifice. But there is 
a different, a nobler freedom than any 
this world has to offer. That is the free- 
dom of the Christian Gospel, the free- 
dom of the soul redeemed by the blood 
of. Christ. 

Concerning this spiritual freedom our 
Lord declared, in the oft-quoted words 
of John 8:31: “If ye continue in My 
Word, then are ye My disciples indeed, 
and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

This freedom, obscured and sub- 
verted through long centuries of spir- 
itual repression, was brought to light 
once more in the Reformation of Martin 
Luther. And so, as we observe the 443d 
anniversary of this great event in Chris- 
tian history, we shall do well to recog- 
nize that the Reformation restored to 
the church its charter of freedom. 


I. THIS FREEDOM Is DERIVED 
FROM Gop’s Worp 


The basic principle of that spiritual 
freedom which is derived from God’s 
Word had long been neglected when 
Luther appeared upon the scene of his- 
tory. And so his first task was to raise 
again the fallen banner of the Word. 

For one thing, Luther set forth the 
true authority of the Word against the 
false authority of human traditions. 
The church of his day had become rid- 
den by these traditions —and_ these 
were made equal with, or even placed 
above, the revealed Word of God. Lu- 
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ther fought this evil tendency with his 
mighty influence, as he echoed the heav- 
enly thunder of our Lord: “In vain they 
do worship Me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men!” 

Luther was concerned primarily with 
restoring the full supremacy and the 
sole authority of the Word of God. No 
church father was too saintly, no coun- 
cil was too exalted, no custom was too 
firmly imbedded, whenever or insofar 
as they departed from the Word of God, 
to be spared his flaming words. 
Church customs and the fathers’ writ- 
ings are good and to be heeded, he em- 
phasized, only if they are fully in agree- 
ment with Scripture and if they are in 
the spirit of the Christian Gospel. And 
herein Luther has charted the course 
for us to follow. He has bequeathed to 
his spiritual heirs freedom from human 
traditions and commandments of men. 


Hollow Boast 


Luther, furthermore, professed the 
authority of the Word over against the 
false claims of human reason. Luther 
gave no quarter to the philosophers and 
the humanists of his day who allowed 
their speculations and formulas to be- 
cloud the vision of God and to distort 
the true condition of man. 

And the battle that Luther so nobly 
fought must still be joined today, as 
the church takes her stand upon the 
eternal Word against those modern hu- 
manists who echo the arrogant but hol- 
low boast of Henley’s “Invictus”: “I am 
the master of my fate; I am the captain 
of my soul.” 


The whole issue between human rea- 
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son and God’s Word involves mani 
lationship to God. Reason says} 
God will love man only if man m 
himself holy; the Word says that: 
cannot possibly make himself holy 
that God through Christ will love : 


despite that fact. 

Luther, standing firmly upon 
Word, showed the way to freedom 
the tyranny of human reason: foc 
a wondrous paradox, we become: 
only if we “take our reason captive 
der the obedience of Christ.” Tw 
held in the bonds of His constrai 
love — that is freedom indeed! 


The Church Is Not the Maste 


Luther, moreover, set forth the 
nal authority of the Word over ag: 
the temporal authority of the chi 
The church in his day had fallen 
to many abuses, which in large m 
ure had reduced Christianity to a r 
commercial transaction, a kind of 
gaining process with God. 

Against this false idea of the chr 
Luther unleashed his heaviest ble 
“You have put the church above 
Gospel!” he cried. “You have made 
church the master, when it shoulc 
the servant. You exalt the authorit 
men over the authority of Christ cr 
fied!” So Luther set about to ref. 
and purify the church and to resto1 
to its rightful scope and function. 

As the heirs of the Reformation, 
must recapture and re-emphasize 
ther’s concept of the church. For 
showed from the Word that the chi 
is not a social agency, but a spiri 
fellowship; not a human organizat 
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ut the communion of saints; not sub- 
ect to any earthly ruler, but only to the 
ordship of Christ. The church of God 
fannot be confined to any age or race 
x color or group. For this spiritual 
ellowship of the redeemed cannot be 
neased within organizational limits. 

This, then, is our freedom — the free- 
lom bestowed by God; restored by Lu- 
her; professed by the church that bears 
lis name. Freedom in the Word, free- 
lom from the bonds of sin, the freedom 
yf the open Bible, the freedom of the 
1ew life in Christ—a true Magna 
Sharta for the sons of God! 


II. THis FREEDOM CREATES 
TRUE DISCIPLESHIP 


This freedom, derived from _ the 
Word, creates true discipleship. “If ye 
‘ontinue in My Word,” says our Lord, 
‘then are ye My disciples indeed.” As 
piritual heirs of Martin Luther, we 
nust echo the words of the great Re- 
ormer’s own hymn: “Lord, keep us 
teadfast in Thy Word!” 

Today, however, we hear men telling 
is that that Word, the Gospel, is out 
sf date. “We need a new interpretation 
yf the Gospel,” they say, “a spiritual 
message for our modern day, with an 
yppeal to the 20th-century mind” — 
hat wonderfully enlightened mind that 
las conjured up the Frankenstein mon- 
ter of nuclear weapons of war. And 
0 they would replace the Gospel of 
redeeming love with the gospel of 
science, of education, of human 
drogress. 

But just in these anxious and distress- 
ful days, viewing the wreckage of-man’s 
sosmic folly, we can fling this challenge 
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into their teeth: “What, now, of this 
gospel of your own devising, of which 
you make your boast? Tell us, what 
has this gospel brought you? Has it 
brought peace and good will to a dis- 
traught and weary world? Has it 
brought the end of poverty, vice, and 
oppression? Has it brought a flowering 
of nobility and virtue in the lives of 
men? Has it brought you peace of soul 
and of conscience? Has it given you 
the answer to the riddle of the here- 
after?” 


Sense of Direction and Purpose 


“But,” we can tell them, “see what 
our God has given us in the Christian 
Gospel. He has given us those two sur- 
passing blessings, which alone make 
life worth living and which the children 
of this world can never understand: 
a sense of direction and a sense of 
peace. He has shown us why we are 
here, where we are going, and what lies 
in store for us at the end of the road. 
And then He has also given us a calm- 
ness and peace that pervades our mind 
and spirit even though the world may 
totter and crash about our ears; that 
comes from the assurance of sin for- 
given, a Father reconciled, and heaven 
opened, and that all through life He will 
guide us with His counsel and afterward 
receive us into glory!” 

That is the Word of hope and life 
concerning which our Savior commands 
His church: “Continue in My Word!” 
To renounce that Word, to outgrow it, 
to compromise it, to bargain away that 
Word would be spiritual treason. With- 
out that Word we would be poor indeed; 
but prizing it as our highest good, we 
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BY THOMAS COATES 


are richer than if all the gold of Ophir 
were in our possession. 

We have sometimes erred, unfortu- 
nately, in viewing this Word as some- 
thing quite remote from our life. That 
Word will do us no good if it remains 
for us only black words on white paper; 
if we think of it only as a catalog of 
rules; if we leave it bound between 
leather covers; and if we absorb it only 
with our head and not with our heart. 


Free Indeed 


No, that Word is not merely to be 
admired, but it is to be used, believed, 
clung to, and lived. That Word must be 
the heavenly dynamic for a life of love 
and faith and action. We shall follow 
in the footsteps of Luther and be true 
to the spirit of the Reformation only if 
we let this Word come alive in us and 
make things new for us — new in our 
church, new in our homes, new in our 
hearts. 

Then we shall know the truth — the 
truth that makes us free: the eternal 
truth of God, who takes all our human 
notions and turns them upside down, 
who reverses every human idea of 
value; the truth in which eternity and 
time are blended; the truth that we 
learn only at the foot of the Cross. That 
is the truth that makes us free — free 
from the chains of sin, free from the 
curse of the Law, free from the sting 
of death, free through the blood of 
Christ — free and safe and satisfied in 
the arms of God. 

Tus Is Our REFORMATION HERI- 
TAGE. THIS IS OUR CHARTER OF 
FREEDOM. 


Dr. Oliver R. Harms 
Conference Chairman 


rld Missions | 


L. to r.: Dr. Martin L. Kretzmann, President, Concordia Seminary, Nager 
South India; Missionary William P. Wagner, New Guinea Lutheran Missi 


Dr. Herman H. Koppelmann, Executive Secretary 
Richard Meyer, Lutheran Youth Center, Sapporo, Japan 


of the Board; Mission 
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Se sisrielors and eal Geoufemne — 196 


AS A NEW DIMENSION been added to 

planning in our church? Does 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod have a new secret weapon — 
the Counselors and Fiscal Conference? 
For the third time in nine years some 
800 Circuit Counselors and officials 
gathered for a seven-day meeting. This 
time the conference was held on the 
campus of Valparaiso University. 

Lest the church become indifferent to 
true doctrine and right practice, lest a 
spiritual inertia grip her and she de- 
velop a complacency over against our 
Savior’s command to “preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,’ the leaders 
gathered to study His Word and discuss 
its application to this decade’s needs 
and opportunities. 

More than 800 churchmen sat in 
Valparaiso’s new chapel for the opening 
service and heard the President of 
Synod, Dr. John W. Behnken, call upon 
them to “stir up the gift of God that is 
in you.” 

State of the Church 


Later that day, Dr. Behnken in his 
“State of the Church” address led the 
group in thanking God for the unde- 
served blessings which had been 
showered upon our church by a gra- 
cious Lord. But he cautioned soberly: 
“There are matters that need our earnest 
consideration and improvement.” 

Also the chaplains, Dr. E. J. Fried- 
rich and Rey. Gerhardt E. Nitz, caught 
the spirit of the meeting as time and 
again they brought the men to the foot 
of the cross of Jesus and called upon 
them for humility and penitence. 

The highlights of the conference 
were the essays delivered by professors 
from our theological seminaries, treat- 
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ing varied subjects but leading the con- 
ference especially into two of Paul’s 
epistles, Colossians and Second Tim- 
othy. In every case major essays were 
followed by Bible study and practical 
discussions. 

1961 Budget 


In a setting of Bible study and prayer 
the church addressed itself to the task 
of adopting a budget for 1961. Where 
could it have been more appropriately 
done? God’s work can be done by 
God’s people only when God’s Word 
has activated them. Nothing but God’s 
love for men, personified in Jesus 
Christ, the eternal man-redeeming Son, 
can move men to a willingness to give 
themselves and their resources for God’s 
use in building the kingdom of God. 

It is noteworthy to remember who 
attended this Fiscal Conference. Here 
were the men on whose shoulders, under 
God, rides the “destiny” of our church 
— synodical officials, District Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, and Counselors, 
and the executive secretaries of Synod 
and of the 32 North American Districts. 
Here, then, was line and staff, gathered 
to hear again what God has to say in 
His Word to the church of the 20th 
century. In humility they pledged new 
faithfulness to the Word of God and 
the Confessions of the church, and from 
“the dust” they penitently asked, 
“Lord, what do You want us to do?” 

In that spirit they reviewed the 
church’s program. With the earnest 
wish that it might have been more, they 
planned to spend $21,046,000 in 1961. 
Of this total more than $8 million will 
be used for missions and more than 
$9 million for the training of men and 
women for the preaching and teaching 
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ministry of the church. Symbolic! 
the fine attitude that prevailed wad 
suggestion to the Board for World 
sions to come with larger requests in | 
future. And to demonstrate that 
church has a heart for her own, $/ 
million is to be used for Support 4 
Pensions and Social Welfare. 

Church Extension was placed ii 
the budget for $440,000. There wi 
those who sincerely wanted this to) 
millions, in view of the current sha 
age in available Church Extensis 
funds. The conference did instruct | 
boards of the 32 Districts to meet und 
the auspices of the General Church H 
tension Board in the very near futured 
find ways and means of raising ma 
money in loans for Church Extensia 

All other items, under the genes 
topics of Administrative Offices ad 
Boards, Standing and Special Comm 
tees, Financial and General Items, 
receive $1,300,000 plus, _ includil 
$350,000 for debt amortization a 
$1% million for contingency. All th 
makes a total of $21,046,000 — Synow 
budget for 1961. 


Board of Directors Presents a Budell 


William Fenske, a lay member of tlt 
Board of Directors, had presented tl 
board’s proposed budget of $20,784 
000. This was $4 million less than tk 
spending agencies, the boards and cor4 
mittees of Synod, had originally 
quested. The conference went beyor 
the projection of the board and Ti 
stored some of the “cuts” to arrive . 
the $21,046,000 figure. 

In a stirring address another ment 
ber of the board, Rev. William Buegel 
asked, “What is this we have done 
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dave we said no to San Francisco 
1959 San Francisco convention pro- 
ctions)? Have we said no to the 
yards whom we have charged with the 


hations’?” 

| Actually, a Board of Directors, which 
s charged with balancing the budget, 
nd a Fiscal Conference, whose duty 
t is to “set the budget and find ways 
nd means of raising it,” cannot go be- 
‘ond the performance of Synod’s con- 
regations and individual members. Of 
hat use is it to set a $25 million budget 
f our people will bring to Synod only 

20 million? 

Synod’s Stewardship Department 
ointed out that during the last three 
years congregations had raised 12% 
more, while the Districts and Synod had 
received only 2% more. Until con- 
gregations practice better corporate 
stewardship, Synod’s budgets will con- 
inue to be smaller than the oppor- 
‘unities God gives. 

Synod at its 1953, 1956, and 1959 
-onventions suggested to congregations 
i ¥s—*%% division of offerings, % for 
District and Synod and *%4 for the work 
9f the local congregation in its normal 
yperation. God speed that day! God 
vasten the day when congregations are 
is much concerned about the mission- 
iry in Nigeria as about their own 
astor. 

What About 1960? 


_ Dr. John Herrmann and Rev. R. C. 
Muhly, Synod’s Stewardship Counselor 
ind his associate in charge of Our Ven- 
ure of Faith, posted on the blackboard 
ome figures that sear deeply our minds 
nd hearts: 


rev. Oscar H. Reinboth 
'lonference Secretary 


1960. Budget $19,772,887 

Receipts, Aug. 31, 1960 9,258,838 
To be raised by 

Jan. 31, 1961 $10,514,049 


There is our unfinished task. It is 
easy to get all excited about next year’s 
budget, but how can we get our readers 
excited about 1960 and the 55% of the 
total that remains to be raised during 
the last five months? 

One of the conference speakers had 
recently completed a tour of our for- 
eign mission fields. Said he, ‘Our mis- 
sionaries have discouragements too, but 
we are their greatest discouragement.” 
There are so many more things that 
could be done in our mission fields. 
But many opportunities go unmet, open 
doors unentered, chiefly because the 
church at home can’t muster the will to 


give — unstintingly, unselfishly, gen- 
erously. 

Our Government has been telling us 
—and properly so—if America is to 


survive in this world where Communism 
threatens to engulf us wholly, there 
must be a mobilization of the will of 
our people. Likewise, if our church is 
to cope successfully with the powers 
of hell, there must be a mobilization of 
the will of our people — and that means 
all of our people. 


Brazil Makes Its First Pledge 


After the North American Districts 
had announced their pledges for 1961, 
Prof. Martin Carlos Warth, Treasurer 
of the Brazil District, arose to make 
that District’s first pledge toward a 
synodical budget, 50,000  cruzeiros. 
True, that’s only $277.77 in American 
dollars, but it is a heartening demon- 
stration of gratitude. “It’s our way of 


saying ‘thank you’ for your financial 
help and your counsel,” the Brazilian 
said in broken English. 

On a sobering note, our leaders said 
on several occasions, “This may be our 
last Fiscal Conference.” Yes, it could 
well be. And 1960 could well be our 
last year to fulfill a pledge, to make a 
budget. There is no more important 
money that you will expend than the 
offering you make to your Lord. 

The chaplain said one night, “Some 
people say, “The preacher always has his 
hand in my pocket.’ ‘Look, brother, 
that’s not your pocket. Look again; 
that’s not the preacher's hand. That 
hand has a nail mark on it.’ ” 

It costs money, much money, to fi- 
nance a conquest. That job Jesus Christ 
gave us to do, and He gave us the 
money with which to do it. The un- 
finished task can yet be completed. Con- 
gregations, pastors, laymen, let’s de- 
termine to give with God’s help, in 
Christ’s name, to His glory. 

One of the Counselors attending the 
Valparaiso conference, Rev. Ora C. 
Riemer, was called to his eternal home 
suddenly. In response to the concern 
of the conference, the family wrote — 
and this has become a permanent part 
of the records of the conference — 
“Certainly at a time like this we are 
all reminded of our common task to 
‘work while it is day, ere the night 
cometh when no man can work.’ 

“May it also be an occasion to cause 
us to more fully appreciate the wonder- 
ful church body, our beloved Synod, in 
which we together work in the Church 
Militant until we ourselves are called 
into the Church Triumphant.” These 
sentiments we echo. 

We spent a great week at Valparaiso. 
Will what follows be great too? 


Representing Synod’s outreach through the Board for Missions in North and 
South America 1 
L. to r.: Rev. Walter E. Dorre, Resident Mission Counselor for South America; 
Dr. William H. Hillmer, Executive Secretary of the Board; Dr. Martin C. Warth, 
Treasurer, Brazil District; Rev. Walter W. Grumm, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Wahiawa, Hawaii 


They 
Studied 


Christian 


Doctvine 


By E. J. Friedrich 


IR KEEPING WITH one of our Synod’s 
wholesome traditions, the Counselors 
and Fiscal Conference devoted much 
time to doctrinal discussions. These 
discussions were initiated by the read- 
ing of five carefully prepared papers by 
theological professors — Martin H. 
Franzmann, Richard R. Caemmerer, 
Harry G. Coiner, and Arthur C. Repp 
of St. Louis and Henry J. Eggold, Jr., 
of Springfield. What made these pres- 
entations all the more interesting and 
convincing was the fact that, with the 
exception of Dr. Repp’s paper, all were 
based squarely on two of St. Paul’s 
epistles, Colossians and Second 
Timothy. 

To give our readers a bird’s-eye view 
of these doctrinal discussions, we pre- 
sent the following paragraphs written 
by the lecturers themselves. 


“Revelation — Scripture — 
Interpretation” 


By Martin H. Franzmann 


Revelation 


Revelation is God’s free act. God 
discloses Himself to man, enters into 
man’s life, and determines man’s life, 
in wrath or in grace. Revelation, 
whether as Law or as Gospel, is a con- 
stant action of God; no man ever es- 
capes the Revealer. 

God’s crowning revelation of Him- 
self is His revelation in Jesus Christ. 
This crowning revelation, in which God 
effectually calls man into communion 
with Himself and promises the full con- 
summation of that communion in the 
world to come, confirms God’s revela- 
tion of Himself in His works, in the 
Law, and in His promises. 

God reveals Himself to man in sig- 
nificant deeds and in revelatory words; 
His deeds and words, in organic con- 
nection, constitute His revelation to 
man. 

Scripture 


Scripture is the inerrant record of 
God’s revelation in word and deed. But 
it is not merely the record of God’s 
revelation; it is the inspired record and 
is therefore the continuation of God’s 
revelation, the quick and powerful 
Word of God. 


Interpretation 


The interpretation of Scripture is 
both the understanding of the Biblical 


To reach the lectern from which he delivered the morning devo- 
tions at the conference, Dr. E. J. Friedrich walked with brother 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. 


Paul, executive director of the 
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“And the church should rememba 
that the inerrancy of Scripture... is 
matter of faith,’ says Dr. Franzmani 


record in its linguistic and historic 
forms and the believing and obediez 
response of the baptized man to tH 
revelation of which the record is tk 
vehicle. 
Current Problems 

Revelation 

The current one-sided emphasis ci 
the deeds of God as instruments of HI 
revelation sets up an unbiblical antitk 
esis between revelatory word and reve 
latory deed, and in the last analysis t 
position is not consistently maintaine 
by those who hold it. 

The antithesis between truth as en 
counter and propositional truth, whic 
is strongly emphasized in current dii 
cussions of revelation, is an artificid 
one and, in the light of the Biblicz 
evidence, untenable. Faith in a Persod 
and belief that such and such is true 
Him cannot be separated, 


Scripture 


The inerrancy of Scripture as th} 
record of God’s revelatory deeds a 
words is of the utmost importance thect 
logically, since the value of the recort 
as an instrument of revelation depenc 
on the veracity of the record. 

But the church should beware of im 
posing an a priori conception of in 
errancy upon Scripture; our conceptio: 
of Biblical inerrancy should be derive: 
from the Bible itself. And the churc: 
should remember that the inerrancy ci 


Scripture is not rationally demonstrable 
it is a matter of faith. 


terpretation 


The historico-critical method is not 
erely a method; as the results show, 
en in the hands of conservative prac- 
ioners of the method it has profound 
eological implications which cannot 
e evaded. 
Demythologization, which professes 
be a reinterpretation of the New 
stament message in terms which make 
at message accessible to modern man, 
effect cuts the heart out of the New 
estament message. 


“The Church Hears and Tells 
the Word” 


By Henry J. Eggold, Jr. 


The church lives under the rhythm 

f hearing and telling the Word (Ro- 
ans 10:10). As the apostles first lis- 
ned to Jesus and observed His mighty 
orks and then went out to preach the 
ings they saw and heard, so the 
hurch today is to listen to the Word 
f God for its message and motive 
ower for witnessing and then is to tell 
e world the story of God’s love in 
hrist. 

The church hears the Word of God, 
irst of all, when it regards the Scrip- 
ures as the source and norm of doc- 
rine, the final arbiter in all matters of 
aith and life. 

Furthermore, the church is to study 
he Word. As newborn babes we are 
9 “. . . desire the sincere milk of the 
Vord that we may grow thereby” (1 Pe- 
er 2:2). A continuous program of 
Yhristian education is not only desirable 
ut essential to equip Christians for 
heir life in Christ. 

A corollary of hearing the Word is 
elling the Word. Christians are to 
peak the Word of life, first of all, 
9 one another. The Scriptures de- 
cribe the church as a mutual edifi- 
ation society, in which the pastor by 
reaching and teaching equips the 
aints (Ephesians 4:12) and in which 
Yhristians strengthen one another in 
he life in Christ. (Colossians 3:16) 

But Christians, as kings and priests 
ff God, are to witness the love of God 
n Christ for the world. Luther re- 
ninds us that the point of contact be- 
ween Christ and culture is in the wit- 
ess of the Christian in his calling. In 
he Gospel the Christian has his mes- 
age; in the fact that two thirds of the 
vorld is without God and without hope, 
is challenge. 

The church tells the Word also 
hrough the writing of confessional 
tatements. Throughout its history the 
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church has from time to time set forth 
its teachings in opposition to current 
errors. As a result, we today have the 
treasure of the three universal creeds 
and the confessional writings of the 
16th century. 

Today, too, it is the right and duty 
of the church in the face of current 
errors either to recall pertinent con- 
fessional statements previously written 
or to write new documents. When 
adopted by the congregations of Synod, 
any new document is to be regarded as 
normative for our theology and as 
binding upon all of us. New docu- 
ments, however, are to be under the 
supreme authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and under the confessional writ- 
ings contained in the Book of Concord 
of 1580 as more precise formulations 
of the pure doctrine. 


“The Gospel to Be Preached” 
By Richard R. Caemmerer 


This meeting wants power. These 
church officials and pastors, their con- 
gregations and associates, the whole 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
wants power: the will of the heart to 
do the Lord’s work and sacrifice self 
in His business. The Epistle to the Co- 
lossians sets forth this power, and these 
remarks are wholly attached to its first 
two chapters. The power for faith, and 
the power for the fruits of faith, is sim- 
ply the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But note what this Gospel is. It is 
a telling, a communicating and pro- 
claiming of one great fact: the act 
of God by which He rescues His people 
from death, sustains them in faith to 
their final salvation, and gives them 
love for one another to do His work. 
This act of God is that He gives His 
Son Jesus Christ into death to redeem 
us, and raises Him from the dead to 
proclaim that He did. Thus God in 
Christ rescues His people from death, 
He redeems them and forgives their 
sins, He establishes peace with them and 
keeps them His people. 

This Gospel can easily become 
eroded. Preachers fret that it sounds 
stale, and they forget to speak it. The 
hearts of churchgoers become satisfied 
with their own religiousness and good- 


ness, and they no longer listen to God’s: 


help for sinners. In our own day the 
greatest threat for the Gospel is that 
it is preached “iffy” — if you believe, 
you will be redeemed; if you surrender 
to Christ, you will belong to Him. 
Meantime the great story that brings 
the faith and turns to Christ fades: the 
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story that God has already forgiven the 
sins of the world, the preaching that 
turns the hearts of men to the forgive- 
ness that is already there. 

Let every preacher begin with him- 
self and in his own use of the Scriptures, 
his worship with his family, his cling- 
ing to God for his own professional 
life, cause this Gospel to beat in upon 
his heart and mind. Then let him wit- 
ness it to his people and to his world 
with a will. 


“Holding Fast to the Head” 
By Harry G. Coiner 


I. By Him is the special knowledge of 
His purpose in us and the power to 
do His will. 


God’s people are given to know and 
believe that they are chosen and saved 
to be the church, the body actually in- 
dwelt by Christ and so fashioned into 
His instrument for the continuation of 
His redemptive purposes in the world. 

Christians are not merely a body of 
people who perpetuate the teachings 
and practices of Jesus Christ, but the 
body of Christ Himself. Members of 
the body derive their life and activity, 
direction and power from Him, the 
Head, the First-born from the dead. 

Christians serve the Gospel because 
God made them, redeemed them, and 
dwells in them to work out through 
them His redemptive purposes in the 
world — and the Christians have been 
given faith to believe that these facts 
are true. 


Il. In Him is all priority of service and 
cohesion of action. 


The following of “human tradition,” 
“self-made religions,” the giving over 
to “the elemental spirits of the uni- 
verse,” will disqualify and debase the 
members of the church. Pride, lust, 
covetousness, success-seeking, and self- 
gratification will despoil the church and 
rob it of its true nature. 

In church activity Christians must 
watch what they are doing and pray for 
grace while they are doing it; else what 
they do can become quite irrelevant and 
irreverent. Christians are not to do 
anything in the church unless they trust 
all the way in what has happened to 
them in their baptism and what Christ 
will work in them through Word and 
Sacrament. 

Christians are not to seek a spiritual 
security “higher” than the Gospel. If 
they do, their activity will fail in the 
realization of Gospel goals. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Dr. Theodore H. Buenger Dr. Henry P. Studtmann Dr. Albert H. Schwermann 


First president First president First president 
CONCORDIA COLLEGE CONCORDIA COLLEGE CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paul, Minn. Austin, Texas Edmonton, Alta. 


Dr. William A. Poehler Prof. Samuel I. Goltermann Prof. Roland A. Frantz a 
Third president Third president Third President 


Synod’s School 


SYNOD’s SCHOOLS have come a long way since the fathers and 

founders forged the first links in a chain of colleges and seminaries 
Long Way spanning the United States and Canada. 

You don’t realize how far they have come until you learn that 
the first president of the St. Paul Concordia was required to 
“conduct all the affairs” of the academy and to teach the 
“whole course of studies.” 

Synod originally placed a president, or director, in charge of 
a new school. Pastors like Theodore Buenger, Albert Schwermann, 
and Henry Studtmann were expected to be administrators, 
academic specialists, business managers, dieticians, directors of 
public relations, physical education instructors, and housefathers. 

One or two professors were generally called to assist the 
president in teaching. Often these assistants were local pastors 
or teachers. 

It is no surprise that buildings on the St. Paul, Austin, and 
Edmonton campuses bear the names of Buenger, Studtmann, and 
Schwermann. These were hardy pioneers of an educational system 
which under God has made amazing progress since Synod’s 
schools were like “the lengthened shadow of one man.” 


he Minnesota District of Synod 
opped in numerical strength only ‘by 
ichigan, now fits neatly in its state boun- 
aries. In the 1880s it was part of the 
vast Minnesota-Dakota District, which 
included the Gopher State, the Dakotas, 
< nd the present Alberta and British Co- 
umbia and the Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan Districts. 

“We need a synodical school in our 

istrict,’ member churches pleaded at 
ynod’s 1893 convention. “We need more 

en to take care of our churches and to 
orm new congregations. 

“Our parents are not sending their sons 
to synodical schools because the nearest 
ones are from 400 to 1,400 miles away. 
These are long distances to travel, and 
the unexplored stretches are dangerous. 

“We are unable to open and maintain 
such a school,” they continued, “for we 
have the most extensive mission field in 
Synod. This costs much money.” 


| i \ 


Seated (I. to r.): Henry W. Brill, now pastor in E 
(chairman), Minneapolis, pastor, 


Minneapolis, pastor; Ernest Stahike 


Moines, Iowa, businessman. 


Board of Control of the St. Paul Concordia ~ 


1 Paso, Tex., recently succeeded by Harold F. Schweigert (secretary), 
Minnesota District President; Paul Seltz, Des 
Standing: Carl Stelling, Osseo, Minn., teacher; Walter Schmalz, St. Paul, businessman; 


In response to their plea the convention 
appropriated $25,000 for a school in the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis area. 

Concordia College, St.Paul, Minn. 
opened Sept. 13, 1893, with a service in 
Zion Church. Rev. Theodore H. Buenger 
was installed as director. 

For teaching the first class of 30, which 
met in rented quarters, Director Buenger 
was assisted by Teacher Theodore Berg 
and Rev. Adam Detzer. Each assistant re- 
ceived $200 a year. 

In 1894 the Board of Control bought the 
grounds and buildings of a former state 
training school. Ten acres acquired in 1902 
and more recent purchases have enlarged 
the campus to 27 acres. 

When Synod in 1905 added two years of 
college to the course, Concordia became 
the first junior college in Minnesota. The 
St. Paul college, regionally accredited in 
1958, still operates a regionally accredited 
high school, largely with a separate faculty. 


OQ. Harold Swanson, Minneapolis, businessman; President Poehler 


Steady Flow 
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Today Synod’s schools have faculties 
of from 10 to 36 members at the junior 
colleges, from 35 to 83 at the teachers 
colleges and seminaries. Each school 
also has a president, academic dean, 
dean of students, registrar, business 
manager, director of public relations, 
and department heads. 

While this development reflects the 
growth of the church and larger stu- 
dent bodies, it also indicates progress in 
direction and management. 

No school exists for itself. Under the 
guidance of Synod’s Board for Higher 
Education each school offers a program 
of studies and activities which make it 
an integral part of the synodical train- 
ing system. 
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Graduates of the junior colleges enter 
the Senior College, the teachers col- 
leges, or the deaconess school at Valpa- 
raiso. Graduates of the Senior College 
continue their studies at the St. Louis 
seminary. There is a steady flow from 
one level to another. 

Whereas student life once meant little 
more than supervised study, chapel 
services, choral singing, and sports for 
those who made the teams, all students 
now take part in planned activities 
which contribute to their spiritual, cul- 
tural, and physical development. 

Students as well as synodical schools 
are no longer on their own — they are 
knit together in a program of training 
for service. 
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During the 1920s the Missouri Synod 
shared in the wave of prosperity which 
swept across the U.S. A new $2% 
million seminary in St. Louis (its book 
value is now about three times that 
sum) heads the list of capital expendi- 
tures for Synod’s schools in the post- 
World War I boom. 

It was also during the 1920s that the 
Edmonton and Austin Concordias re- 
ceived their charters. Thirty-one years 
were to elapse between the dedication 
of the new St. Louis seminary (1926) 
and the dedication of the next new 
school, the Fort Wayne Senior College 
(1957). But in the 1920s members of 


the Missouri Synod provided funds fo! 
three new campuses! 

What is more, synodical conventions 
in that decade voted grants in excess of 
$100,000 each for new buildings ai 
Springfield, River Forest, Seward, Fort 
Wayne, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Concor- 
dia, Bronxville, Winfield, Portland, and 
Oakland. 

Congregations, too, erected new 
buildings during the 1920s, costly 
church edifices that would have to be 
paid for in lean years to come. But 
while the boom lasted, Synod’s schools 
received generous appropriations for 
improving and expanding their facilities. 


President Poehler addresses the Concordia family 
in Graebner Memorial Chapel, which served 
as a gymnasium until its transformation in 1955. 


Registration for the 
present school year shows 
that 282 of the 587 young 
people enrolled are 
ministerial students. Most 
of the others will prepare 
for teaching positions. 


Buenger Memorial 
Library has a full-time 
and a part-time librarian 
as well as student help. 
Open stacks hold 30,000 
volumes; magazine racks, 
periodicals of special 
interest to students. 


Students in the lounge of Walther Hall, 
residence hall for 100 men, 
which was dedicated in 1959. 
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Survival Only 


The crash of 1929, which sent the 
vorld reeling into the dismal ’30s, sig- 
ialed the beginning of retrenchment in 
very area of national life, also in the 
hurch. And Synod’s schools entered 
| period of doldrums extending well 
nto the °40s. 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., 
n 1932 reported that a new $140,000 
lining hall had been completed in No- 
ember 1930. (A check for $1,219, 
valance in the new building account, 
vas returned to Synod’s Treasurer.) 
fhe next building on the St. Paul cam- 
us was the Buenger Memorial Library, 
ledicated in /95/. 

This lag in new construction is typi- 
al of the static years through which 


ger Memorial Library, completed in 
_also houses a museum, a prayer — 
ol, teaching equipment, and visual aids. 


embers of Concordia’s choral groups present their annual 
aster Concert in the Lutheran Memorial Center. 


schools 
which there was little or no building, 
years in which existing plants were de- 
preciating. Some schools received but 
a few hundred dollars a year for repairs. 

Adding to depression woes was an 
“oversupply” of candidates — or was it 


Synod’s passed — years in 


an “underdemand” for pastors and 
teachers? Again and again pressure built 
up to close first one school, then an- 
other. All except the little Conover, 
N.C., school survived. But it was sur- 
vival only. 

Before economic recovery in the late 
*30s could benefit Synod’s schools, 
World War II brought building plans 
to a dead halt. Property depreciation 
went unchecked; needs kept piling up. 


Room in Centennial Hall, built in 
1957. Minnesota Hall, another 
residence hall for women, 

was completed in 1958. 
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The Lutheran Memorial Center, a gift 
of the Minnesota and adjacent Districts, 


memorializes the young men and women 


who gave their lives in World War I. 
It provides a gymnasium-auditorium 
seating up to 1,800, the student union, 
classrooms, and offices. 


At a state hospital for crippled children Concordians assist the chaplain 
Students perform various services in churches of the Twin Cities, 
said to be the largest Lutheran-populated center in America. 


Eleven Malhon 
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hen members of the Texas District 
in 1923 petitioned Synod for a prepara- 
tory school, they came armed with an 
offer of $30,000 and three reasons: 

1. The size of the Lone Star State, 
whose magnificent distances meant hun- 
dreds of miles of travel for young lads 
attending the “nearest” synodical school; 

2. The desirability of furnishing more 
Texas-bred men for Texas ministries (in 
those days Texas, like the Canadian Dis- 
tricts, often found that “alien” workers 
tended to move on); 

3. The need for providing educational 
facilities for Texas Lutherans. 


Synod responded by adding $50,000 to 
the Texas offer, and in October 1926 Con- 
cordia College, Austin, Tex., opened with 
an enrollment of 26 young men. The 


+4) 
junior college department was added i) 
1951. Four years later this departmen 
became coeducational to prepare youn 
women for teaching in Lutheran school. 
in “Golden Anniversary Reminiscencesi 
Dr. Henry P. Studtmann, president of thi 
Austin school from 1925 to 1949, ascribed 
much of its growth and well-being to th 
“wholehearted interest and loyal suppor 
of our Texas Lutherans.” 

They “must have done some dilige 
praying for their little school, and the? 
certainly contributed toward its suppor 
in liberal fashion,” he writes, “or else thi 
school would never have been able ts 
survive the serious depression that struc: 
our country during the ’30s.” 

Texas District activities center at thi 
Austin campus, home of the District offices 
and meeting place for conventions. 


Board of Control of the Austin Concordia 


Standing (l. to r.): William H. Nielsen, Vernon, teacher; Howard Klein (secretary), Tomball, attorney: 
William E. Meyer, Beaumont, pastor; Elmer Gast (chairman), Dallas, auditor; Gotthold Viehweg 
senior member of the Austin faculty; Albert Schulz, San Angelo, rancher. Seated: Albert F. Jesse | 
Austin, pastor, Texas District President j : 


As expected, requests for new con- 
struction poured in when Synod con- 
vened in 1944 and again in 1947. Six 
schools asked for administration build- 
ings, four for libraries, and four for 
residence halls. Also listed were peti- 
tions for chapels, residences for profes- 
sors, remodeling, etc. 

The members of Synod responded to 
the church’s urgent postwar needs by 
contributing more than $21 million in 
four special offerings: Peace Thank- 
offering (1945), $4,698,000; Centen- 
nial Thankoffering (1947), $1,244,000; 
Building for Tomorrow’ (1950), 
$1,677,000; Conquest for Christ 
(1953), $13,886,000. 

About $11 million of the total re- 
alized from these collections was allo- 
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cated to the colleges and seminariesd 
Throughout the 1950s Synod’s school 
were catching up on _ long-postponect 
construction. Most of the building: 
shown on these pages were dedicatec 
during the past decade. 

Expanded facilities had to come fo) 
another reason. The tidal wave of rez 
turning G.I.s also lapped over some 0) 
Synod’s campuses to open a new chaps 
ter in their history: acceptance of mari 
ried students. 

Enrollments continued to climb. Fo? 
the 1949-50 school year the number o} 
students attending Synod’s colleges ane 
seminaries in North America was 3,983: 
A decade later the total had reachec 
5,817, a gain of almost 2,000. Pre: 
liminary total for 1960-61: 6,038. 

THE LUTHERAN WITNES% 


N ot Overnight 


How can a school be enlarged to ac- 
commodate sizable increases in enroll- 
ments, as more and more young people 
answer the Lord’s call to work in His 
vineyard? 

- It isn’t easy. A campus planned for 
200 students cannot overnight become 
a college for 250 or 300. You can for 
a time crowd 45 into classrooms built 
for 30, three into study rooms and bed- 
rooms intended for two, etc. But you 
‘cannot crowd without paying for it. 
/Overcrowded, overused buildings and 
facilities fatten repair and maintenance 
costs, hamper effective teaching and 
studying. And the welfare of the indi- 
yidual suffers. 

_ Before a school for 200 students can 
accept 250, new or additional facilities 
will be required in its working and liv- 
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College freshman is introduced by 
the dean of women to her housemother. 


Concordia offers ministerial, teacher- 
and deaconess-training, and general 
education courses. 


, 


Entrance to Kilian Hall, named 
after Rev. John Kilian, Wendish pastor 
who joined the Missouri Synod in 
1855 and served Texas congregations 
until 1884. 
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Residence halls built in recent years in- 
clude student lounges to which students 
can bring relatives and friends for visits in 
cheerful and comfortable surroundings. 


ing components — classrooms, dormi- 
tories, dining room, library, chapel, 
auditorium, gymnasium, and so on. “We 
have to build in multiples,” says the 
Board for Higher Education. “We can- 
not simply add here and remodel there 
to keep up with a steady climb in enroll- 
ment.” 

In 1955 the Counselors and Fiscal 
Conference voted to put the capital-in- 
vestment needs of the schools into the 
regular budget of Synod in an endeavor 
to eliminate special Synodwide collec- 
tions. This action was approved by the 
1956 synodical convention. For more 
than four years the Board for Higher 
Education and Synod’s Board of Direc- 
tors have carried out long-range plans 
to achieve a balanced campus at each 
of Synod’s schools. 


Birkmann Chapel, gift of an 
anonymous donor, memorializes 
Rey. Gotthilf Birkmann, pioneer 
Texas District missionary. 


The faculty of the Austin Concordia 


L. to r.: Gotthold Viehweg, Alfred Leja, Elwyn 
Growcock, President Goltermann, Milton Riemer, Ray Glawe, 
Ronald Trampe, Norbert Dettmann, Richard Dinda, Absent: 


Gummelt, Carl Everts, Lester Bayer, Fred 
Mary Wiese, Doris Knippa, 
Ivan Olson and Donald Woodward 
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A orite son of Texas, John W. Behnken, provides the name fora 
aatae residence hall, dedicated last year. A synodical grant of $150,000 
for the building was augmented by an $80,000 bequest. 


Texas Dining Hall, a 1953 addition to the campus, also includes 
the student infirmary and quarters for service personnel. 


Studtmann Hall makes a home for 
83 women. The building, com- 
pleted in 1955, is a gift of the 
Texas District. 
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The Memorial Gymnasium was dedicated in 1948 to the glory of God 
and in memory of the Texas District members who died in World War II. 


Only once— at Concordia Senior 


pose buildings, basements, and in other 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind. — has it been 


places lacking the atmosphere of wor- 


possible to design and build a balanced 
plant with complete facilities for a des- 
ignated enrollment capacity. Usually 
the practice was to begin with a limited 
amount of land and facilities, to add a 
building here, to remodel a_ building 
there, and to end up with a condition of 
unbalance. 

To achieve a balanced campus, a col- 
lege needs adequate facilities for wor- 
ship, teaching and learning, student 
living, recreation and athletics, institu- 
tional management, operation, and 
maintenance. 

Daily chapel services, for example, 
once were commonly held in multipur- 


ship. One by one Synod’s schools have 
been converting buildings or sections ot 
buildings into well-appointed chapels 
Other schools have a chapel or plan tc 
build one in the near future. 

Worship is important in the life o 
Synod’s future pastors and teachers 
If a college or seminary is expected tc 
enroll 200, 500, or 1,000 students, i 
must have proper and ample facilitie: 
to accommodate at least 200, 500, o: 
1,000 worshipers. A college that ask: 
students to sit in the bleachers of th 
gymnasium for daily chapel service 
lacks balance between students enrollec 
and adequate worship facilities. 


Members of the student Religious Life Com- 
mittee help with arrangements for morning and 
evening services in Birkmann Chapel. 


| ‘ atural beauty enhances the campus 
yf Concordia College, Edmonton, Alta. 
yynod’s only school in Canada overlooks 
he North Saskatchewan River Vailey 
rom a bluff. The million-dollar complex 
f buildings and attractively landscaped 
rounds are on the official tour route of 
ne city of Edmonton. 

Just 39 years ago Rev. Albert H. 
‘chwermann, Concordia’s founding presi- 
lent, and his wife were converting a rented 
oarding home into an academy. When 
3 students arrived for the opening service 
m Oct.31, 1921, they found no former 
foncordians to answer questions, no set 
outines, no student handbook. 

Academic life in Canada was also new 
0 President Schwermann, who had to pre- 
are a course of studies conforming to 
hat of Synod's schools and the high 
chools of Alberta. “Monumental” help, 
cecording to Dr. Schwermann, was re- 
eived from Rey. Alfred M. Rehwinkel, 
astor of St. Peter’s Church, Edmonton. 


Additional rooms were rented in 1924 
when the enrollment reached 65, empha. 
sizing the need for the building authorized 
by Synod in 1920. About half of the re- 
quired $50,000 was to be raised by 
churches of the Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia and the Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan Districts. 

To “raise” this fund, Rev. Emil Eber- 
hardt, pioneer missionary in Western Can- 
ada and pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Stony Plain, Alta., visited 75 congrega- 
tions in an 83-day period. 

Dr. Schwermann, who retired from the 
presidency in 1954, is now on leave to 
head the Lutheran Church — Canada, a 
federation of the three synodical Districts 
in that country. 

Much study will be given to the place 
of Concordia College in the proposed sis- 
ter synod. Plans to give complete theolog- 


ical training in Canada for Canadian 
Lutherans also involve the Edmonton 
school. 


Board of Control of the Edmonton Concordia 


Seated (I. to r.): Rev. Alvin H. Raduenz, John Armbruster 
(secretary), Robert Tegler, Walter Kupsch, Prof. Arnold Guebert 
(acting president, 1959—60). Standing: John Underschultz (chair- 


and British Columbia District. 


man). Absent: Rev. Alfred F. Miller, President of the Alberta 


Unlocked Libraries 
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Another essential of a balanced cam- 
pus is a library stocked with books and 
periodicals that contribute to the stu- 
dent’s total development. 

Libraries, like chapeis, were often 
found in basements, attics, and other 
uninviting quarters. Some were kept 
locked much of the time. 

Today Synod’s schools encourage and 
require reading to supplement textbook 
instruction. Students need adequate 
library facilities plus a librarian who is 
not merely a keeper of books but a re- 
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source person. Most of Synod’s facul- 
ties include a member who holds a de- 
gree in Library Science. 

Unlike its predecessors on synodical 
campuses the modern library is 
equipped to perform additional func- 
tions. It may house offices, classrooms, 
an art gallery, a speech laboratory, or 
the visual-aids department. 

These facilities, too, are essential to a 
college, and they must be planned to 
meet the needs of an expanding en- 
rollment. 
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Members of the faculty conduct morning services in the Dedicated in 1958, Guild Hall is a library and administra- 
tion building with offices, science laboratories, a study 
hall, a student store, and lounge facilities. 


Schwermann Hall chapel. Twice each week members of 
the college ministerial class lead the devotions. 


Until the late 1930s relatively little 
importance was attached to physical 
education at Synod’s colleges and semi- 
naries. Gymnasiums, it was often said, 
are not needed at Synod’s schools; they 
are not a justifiable expenditure. 

In 1938, however, it was decided to 
make an allowance “not to exceed six 
hundred dollars ($600) per annum for 
instruction in physical education (which 
means either salary or equipment).” 
This action was recommended by the 
Committee on Higher Education be- 
cause “the physical health of our stu- 
dents is another matter of great impor- 
tance, involving as it does grave conse- 
quences for the later life of service.” 


ee. 


Concordia’s Student Council 
administers student affairs. 


Alumni Hall, auditorium-gym- 
nasium completed in 1953, 
seats 1,000 persons. Facilities 
include a stage, pipe organ, 
and piano practice rooms. 


Like Concordians in the United 
students write themes and term papers which require 
hours of work in the library. 


< = a4 ae 
States, Edmonton 


As recently as 1947 Synod adopte: 
a policy statement making gymnasiums 
and physical education facilities a dé 
sirable part of Synod’s schools ani 
proper objects of capital and operatin: 
funds. To achieve a balanced campus 
therefore, a school must have a gym 
nasium planned, built, staffed, an: 
equipped to meet the needs of a certaii 
enrollment capacity. 

Students and educators alike rejoic: 
that gymnasiums on synodical campuseé 
are no longer regarded as indoor play 
grounds but are provided to promot 
and maintain physical fitness and t! 
make possible programs of intramurz 
athletics for all students. 


Unlike the dorms of decades ago, th 


modern residence hall provides a 
pleasant, cheerful atmosphere. 


No artificial ice is needed for this 
Winter sport at Edmonton. 


While Synod’s Board for Higher Edu- 
cation and the Board of Directors have 
been planning for systematic and bal- 
anced expansion at Synod’s schools, 
they have exercised care to safeguard 
the church’s existing investment on its 
14 campuses, which have a book value 
of more than $45 million. 

The maintenance department of each 
school keeps up all properties and 
makes necessary improvements to off- 
set depreciation and _ obsolescence. 
Boards of Control work together with 
the Board for Higher Education to 
make the maximum use of each plant. 

Six of the 14 schools operate through- 
out the year. The St. Louis and Spring- 
field seminaries, the River Forest and 
Seward teachers colleges, the St. Paul 
and Bronxville Concordias have sum- 


The former administration building (left), now | 
Schwermann Hail, and Founders Hall, both built 
n 1926, have weathered many blizzards. 


Girls of the Canadian school do not 
leave all the basketball to the boys. 
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mer sessions. River Forest schedules 
special Saturday classes and the St. Paul 
school evening classes to derive even 
more use from their educational plants. 

In many a Missouri Synod parish the 
present generation has been called upon 
to take up the slack of the 1930s and 
’40s, to make room in church and 
school for new accessions to their 
church families, to build and pay for 
worship and educational facilities which 
will serve generations to come. 

Their experience is paralleled in the 
growth and expansion of Synod’s 
schools. The steady progress of the 
schools marks a stirring achievement 
for the people of God, people who 
manifestly “had a mind to work’ for 
the expansion of His kingdom by pro- 
viding for the training of His workers. 
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A varsity basketball team represents 
the Edmonton Concordia in inter- 
collegiate competition. 


Eberhardt Hall, women’s residence hall built 
in 1956, bears the name of Western Canada’s 
“First Lady of Lutheranism” — Mary Eberhardt, 
wife of pioneer missionary Rev. Emil Eberharat. 


-we believe, teach, and confess + 


Free Will and Conversion 


Can man of his own free will and by 
his natural powers co-operate and con- 
tribute anything before, in, or after his 
conversion? 

Insisting that “it is only from the 
Word of God that judgments on articles 
of faith are to be pronounced” and ad- 
mitting that these judgments may be 
“contrary to proud reason and philoso- 
phy” (p. 521), the Formula of Concord, 
Article II, answers this question witn 
great thoroughness. 


Before Conversion 


Man cannot co-operate before he is 
converted because 


1. He has no innate powers in spirit- 
ual things. “It is also taught among us 
that man possesses some measure of 
freedom of the will which enables him 
to live an outwardly honorable life and 
to make choices among the things that 
reason comprehends.”” (Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article XVIII, p. 39) 

“Nevertheless, it [man’s reason] is so 
ignorant, blind, and perverse that, when 
even the most gifted and the most edu- 
cated people on earth read or hear the 
Gospel of the Son of God and the 
promise of eternal salvation, they cannot 
by their own powers perceive this, com- 
prehend it, understand it, or believe and 
accept it as the truth. On the contrary, 
the more zealously and diligently they 
want to comprehend these spiritual 
things with their reason, the less they 
understand or believe, and until the 
Holy Spirit enlightens and _ teaches 
them, they consider it all mere foolish- 
ness and fables.” The passages cited are: 
1 Corinthians 2:14; 1:21; Ephesians 
4:17, 18; Matthew 13:13, 11; Romans 
3:11, 12; Ephesians 5:8; Acts 26:18; 
John 1:5; Ephesians 2:1, 5; Colossians 
ZBeNah, (2), Sil, S22) 

2. He is utterly corrupted. “The 
Word of God testifies that in divine 
matters the intellect, heart, and will 
of a natural, unregenerated man is not 
only totally turned away from God, but 
is also turned and perverted against 
God and toward all evil. Again, that 
man is not only weak, impotent, incap- 
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able, and dead to good, but also that 
by original sin he is so miserably per- 
verted, poisoned, and corrupted that by 
disposition and nature he is thoroughly 
wicked, opposed and hostile to God, 
and all too mighty, alive, and active for 
everything which is displeasing to God 
and contrary to His will.” Genesis 
Somile aja (Sl NG, 22, Was ts7/s 
Galatians 5:17; Ezekiel 26:26. (Pp. 
$23, 524) 

3. Conversion is ascribed entirely to 
God. “Holy Scriptures ascribe con- 
version, faith in Christ, regeneration, 
renewal, and everything that belongs 
to its real beginning and completion 
in no way to the human powers of 
the natural free will, be it entirely or 
one half or the least and tiniest part, 
but altogether and alone to the divine 
Operation and the Holy Spirit, as the 
Apology [XVIII, 7, 8] declares. To 
some extent reason and free will are 
able to lead an outwardly virtuous life. 
But to be born anew, to receive in- 
wardly a new heart, mind, and spirit, is 
solely the work of the Holy Spirit.” 
Luke 24:45; Acts 16:14; Philippians 
ANSE MEAS ENS Jesilg 2 ivenewany DewS\e 
Ephesians 2:8; John6:29, 44; 15:5; 
Deuteronomy 29:4. (P. 526) 


Coat of Arms 
George, Margrave of Brandenburg 


One of seven individuals who 
signed the Augsburg Confession 
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In Conversion 


In what way does God work con- 
version? | 

1. Law and Gospel are His means. 
“It is not God’s will that anyone should 
be damned but that all men should turn 
themselves to Him and be saved for- 
ever.” Ezekiel 33:11; John 3:16. (P. 
530) 

“To this end, in His boundless kind- 
ness and mercy, God provides for the 
public proclamation of His divine, 
eternal Law and the wonderful counsel 
concerning our redemption, namely, the 
holy and only saving Gospel of His: 
eternal Son, our only Savior and Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ. . . . And it is 
God’s will to call men to eternal sal-: 
vation, to draw them to Himself, con-: 
vert them, beget them anew, and sanc-. 
tify them through this means and in no 
other way — namely, through His holy, 
Word (when one hears it preached or’ 
reads it) and the sacraments (when: 
they are used according to His Word).” 
1 Corinthians 1:21; Acts 11:14; Ro-. 
mans 10:17; John 17:17, 20; Matthew; 
17735. ((Ppe5307531) 

2. Through these means God works: 
contrition and faith. “Through this: 
means . . . God is active, breaks our 
hearts, and draws man, so that through: 
the preaching of the Law man learns to: 
know his sins and the wrath of God! 
and experiences genuine terror, con- 
trition, and sorrow in his heart, and! 
through the preaching of and medita- 
tion upon the holy Gospel of the gra- 
cious forgiveness of sins in Christ there: 
is kindled in him a spark of faith which; 
accepts the forgiveness of sins fon 
Christ’s sake and comforts itself with: 
the promise of the Gospel. And in this 
way the Holy Spirit, who works all of 
this, is introduced into the heart.” 
(BASS) 

3. We must rely on God and His 
promise and not on human agents or on 
our feelings. “Neither the preacher nor 
the hearer should question this grace 
and operation of the Holy Spirit, but 
should be certain that, when the Word 
of God is preached, pure and unalloyed 
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ceording to God’s command and will, 

d when the people diligently and 
armestly listen to and meditate on it, 
od is certainly present with His grace 
nd gives what man is unable by his 
Wn powers to take or to give. We 
hould not and cannot pass judgment 
n the Holy Spirit’s’ presence, opera- 
ions, and gifts merely on the basis of 
ur feeling, how and when we perceive 
tim’ our hearts.” . (P. 532) 


4. Those who despise the means of 
race work their own damnation. “If a 
erson will not hear preaching or read 
he Word of God, but despises the 
ord and the community of God, dies 
n this condition, and perishes in his 
ins, he can neither’ comfort himself 
ith God’s eternal election nor obtain 
is mercy. . . . No injustice is done 
im if the Holy Spirit does not illumi- 
ate him but lets: him remain in the 
arkness of his unbelief and be lost, as 
t is written, ‘How often would I have 
athered your children together as a 
en gathers her brood under her wings, 
nd you would not’ (Matthew 23:37).” 
Pe 532) 

After Conversion 


After conversion man can co-operate 
nsofar as he is a new creature. 

“After a man is converted, and there- 
y enlightened, and his will is renewed, 
hen he wills that which is good, insofar 
s he is reborn or a new man, and he 
elights in the Law of God according 
Oo his inmost self (Romans 7:22). And 
mmediately he does good, as much and 
s long as the Holy Spirit motivates 
im, as St. Paul says, ‘For all who are 
ed by the Spirit of God are sons of 
od.’ This impulse of the Holy Spirit 
is nO coercion or compulsion because 
the~converted man spontaneously does 
that which is good, as David says, 
‘Your people will offer themselves 
freely on the day You lead Your host’ 
(Psalm 110:3).” .(P. 533) 

“But since in this life we have re- 
ceived only the first fruits of the Spirit, 
and regeneration is not as yet perfect 
_. . the conflict and warfare of the flesh 
against the Spirit continues also in the 
slect and truly reborn.” (P. 534) 

“In conversion, through the drawing 
of the Holy Spirit, God makes willing 
seople out of resisting and unwilling 
seople, and after such conversion 
man’s reborn will is not idle in the daily 
xercise of repentance but co-operates 
n all the works that the Holy Spirit 
Joes through us.” (P. 538) 


Note: Quotations from The Book of 
“oncord. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1959, 
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THEY STUDIED 


(Continued from page 11) 


Unworthy failure in the church re- 
sults from the confusing of ends and 
means (for example, the getting by the 
Law what can be gotten only by the 
Gospel); the falling into passivism (the 
preaching of the Gospel and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments with no spe- 
cific relation to the needs of the people 
to be active under the Word); the fall- 
ing into activism (the doing of some- 
thing or anything with no specific re- 
lation to the Gospel or just plain cater- 
ing to the natural bent of man to do 
good works); the escape into “blue- 
printism” (the acceptance uncritically 
of others’ plans); and the letting down 
into structurelessness (the mere waiting 
for something to happen). 


Ill. For Him a faithful and salutary 
witness to His grace and glory. 


Set apart by God and for God, the 
faith community is sent to the world 
to bear witness in word and deed as 
Christ’s servants in and to the world. 
Nothing in the quality of the life of 
God’s people should hinder or compro- 
mise that witness. Having their life in 
Christ and trusting Him to do what He 
has promised to do, the people of the 
church go right on being gentle and for- 
bearing in the face of abuse, slander, 
and treachery. They keep their witness 
pure in word and deed, trusting God 
and the Gospel, praising God for His 
deeds, and waiting joyfully for the final 
rescue. 


“Scripture, Confessions, and 
Doctrinal Statements” 


By Arthur C. Repp 


The Lutheran Confessions make it 
abundantly clear that the Lutheran 
Church accepts only the Scriptures as 
the source and norm of divine truth 
and that the Lutheran Confessions, de- 
rived from the Holy Scriptures and in 
conformity with them, are not the 
source of faith but serve as the stand- 
ard according to which the preaching 
and teaching of the Lutheran Church 
are to be judged. 

Among the Confessions the Augus- 
tana serves as the basic symbol. The re- 
maining symbols are simply an elabora- 
tion of it. For this reason Walther was 
ready in the 1850s to accept the Augus- 
tana as a minimum confession in an 
establishment of one single Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The principle of basing all doctrinal 
discussion on the Holy Scriptures and 
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the Lutheran Confessions has been 
rigidly adhered to by the Missouri 
Synod in its discussions with other 
church bodies. This is seen in the for- 
mulation and the adoption of the Brief 
Statement and the Common Confession, 
both of which were subordinated to the 
Lutheran symbols. 

To the question frequently raised, 
“Is there a need for statements apply- 
ing Scripture and the Confessions to 
special situations in our time?” we 
answer, “Yes. Each generation must 
meet the questions that arise out of 
the life and practice of the church of its 
day.” 

As a matter of record Synod in its 
history has formulated many doctrinal 
statements, far more than is generally 
realized. Because of this, Resolution 
Nine, which was presented by the Com- 
mittee on Doctrinal Matters and 
adopted by Synod in 1959 (Proceedings, 
p. 191), is wholly unsatisfactory. This 
resolution fails in its purpose of ex- 
ercising supervision as to doctrine and 
practice because it omits an enumera- 
tion of which of the many doctrinal 
statements adopted by Synod it means 
to include. The implication and the 
constitutionality of Resolution Nine 
cannot therefore be determined until its 
scope has been definitely established. 

Since the latter part of the resolution 
permits discussion and, if necessary, 
changes in such doctrinal statements, 
the resolution obviously subordinates 
them to the Confessions, which are not 
subject to change. The tendency to ele- 
vate the one or the other of such state- 
ments to the level of a symbol, as advo- 
cated by some, has now been halted, at 
least temporarily. 

The important task for Synod today 
is to drive herself more and more into 
a study of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Lutheran Confessions. By such study 
she will attempt to answer questions 
which are raised in our day on the ba- 
sis of the Lutheran norms and not 
attempt to make the answers to yes- 
terday’s questions fit the questions of 
today. 

Observations 


The papers referred to above were 
read before the general assembly of the 
conference. After each lecture the con- 
ference broke up into 24 discussion 
groups. In these group sessions chal- 
lenging statements in the papers were 
examined in the light of pertinent 
Scripture passages and applied to the 
life and work of the church. These dis- 
cussion groups also formulated ques- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The question: Should the religious beliefs of the Presidential candidates influence enlightened voting in November: 
L. to r.: Rev. Wessler, Elmer Kraemer, Dr. Rehwinkel, Dr. Ryden, Dr. Staudermann, Dr. Schramm, Prof. Strietelmeier, Dr. Meyer 


Neither Presidential Candidate Should Be Favored 
Editorially, Lutheran Editors Agree 


Following a convention program 
aimed at “meeting the challenge of the 
60s,” the National Lutheran Editors’ 
and Managers’ Association, hosted by 
Concordia Publishing House Sept. 20 
to 21, ranged the field of current pub- 
lication interests from Lutheran union 
and automation to the 1960 election 
campaign. 

Calling for “the courage to chart new 
trails” amid the “rapid changes trans- 
forming our denominational, social, na- 
tional, political, economic, and educa- 
tional structure,” Dr. O. A. Dorn, CPH 
General Manager and convention chair- 
man, welcomed the association to the 
third St. Louis convention in its 47-year 
history. 

Religious Issue 

A timely banquet feature was a panel 
discussion of the question: “Should the 
religious beliefs of the Presidential 
candidates influence enlightened voting 
in November?” 

The panelists were: Dr. Albert P. 
Staudermann, associate editor of the 
Lutheran (ULCA); Dr. Edward E. 
Schramm, editor of the Lutheran Stana- 
ard (The ALC); Dr. E. E. Ryden, ed- 
itor of the Lutheran Companion (Au- 
gustana); Prof. John  Strietelmeier, 
managing editor of the Cresset (Valpa- 
raiso University Press); Dr. Alfred M. 
Rehwinkel, professor of church history 
at the St. Louis seminary; and Dr. Carl 
S. Meyer, director of graduate studies 
at the seminary and author of the 
pamphlet “A Catholic President?” 

Dr. Staudermann pointed to the 
“Constitutional limitations on the Pres- 
ident’s power.” Noting that the big 
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issue is foreign relations, Dr. Schramm 
stated: “It would be a tragedy if this 
election is decided solely or even largely 
on the religious issue.” 

Professor Strietelmeier voiced the 
opinion that, while Senator Kennedy’s 
religious beliefs did not disqualify him, 
the Roman Catholic Church would lose 
more than it could possibly gain by 
having him in the White House. “He 
would have to lean over backwards to 
avoid giving the impression of partiality 
to his own church, and even then he 
would be open to criticism,” according 
to Professor Strietelmeier. 

The editors said they would publish 
news items, readers’ letters, and editorial 
comment on the issue, but they would 
not favor either candidate editorially. 
“If we don’t speak out,” said one, “we 
leave it to the preachers of hate, and 
we don’t want to be on their side.” 

Rev. Arnold A. Wessler, editor of 
the St.Louis Lutheran, and Elmer F. 
Kraemer, editor of the Lutheran Lay- 
man, were comoderators. 


“Men in Key Spots” 


Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, director of 
Synod’s Department of Public Rela- 
tions, at the convention banquet told 
members of the association that they 
were “men in key spots” to present Lu- 
theran answers to this day and age. 
“Every church editor,” said Dr. Hoff- 
mann, “whether layman or pastor, has 
to be a theologian — a theologian in the 
real sense of the word. What is theol- 
ogy if it is not bringing the faith to bear 
on the issues and problems of the day?” 

While the issues have their founda- 
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tion in the past, he added, “we are co: 
tending with the present. The faith 
changeless; and theology has to brir 
that faith to bear upon today.” 

In a luncheon talk on “If I Were ¢ 
Editor” Dr. George J. Beto, president « 
the Springfield seminary, listed a fiv 
point platform for which he wou 
campaign. 

Current “wrongs” which would dra 
his editorial fire, Dr. Beto said, ar 
theological jargon largely meaningle 
to lay people; ritualism that tends 
entertain rather than edify; legalis. 
which binds conscience to church rul 
and customs instead of binding hear 
to the love of Christ; the tendency 
make the church an exclusive middil 
class. social organization; and the ¢ 
vided state of American Lutheranism 
“one of the greatest scandals in a 
ganized Christianity.” His campaign fi 
union, Dr. Beto said, would be “base 
on Scripture and the Lutheran Cor 
fessions.” 

Progress Reports 


The convention heard up-to-tH 
minute reports on progress being maj 
in Lutheran union efforts. Dr. O. ¢ 
Malmin, editor of the Lutheran Hera 
detailed events which led to the form 
tion in April of the The American L 
theran Church after more than a decas 
of merger negotiations by the Eva: 
gelical, American, and United Eva 
gelical Lutheran Churches. 

Dr. Albert P. Staudermann 4a 
scribed the steps being followed to un 
the ULCA, the Augustana Luther 
Church, the American Evangelical I 
theran Church, and the Suomi Synn 
into a single body to be known as t 
Lutheran Church in America. Accop 
ing to plans the union is to be effectt 
in June 1962. 
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‘Dr. John W. Behnken, President of 
2 Missouri Synod, reported on prog- 
ss made through a recent international 
nclave of theologians at Thiensville, 
Vis., to achieve full doctrinal agree- 
ent among the constituent bodies of 
ve Synodical Conference. He also an- 
ounced that delegates of the Synodical 
fonference will give exclusive attention 
» discussing intersynodical doctrinal 
ifferences at a recessed convention 
ext spring. 

| Balancing the progress reports on Lu- 
eran union were progress reports in 
e publication field. Managers and 
eir staffs discussed methods of secur- 
g new authors and manuscripts, for- 
ign translations, paperbacks, the role 
f electronics and automation, broaden- 
g audio-visual aids and church music 
and launching new _ book 


Frank Rhody, Muhlenberg Press, 
hiladelphia, was elected to succeed 
t. Dorn as president of the managers’ 
ction of the association. Dr. Stauder- 
Jann will preside over the editors’ sec- 
ion, headed the past two years by 
r. Lorenz F. Blankenbuehler, editor of 
e LUTHERAN WITNESS. 


“Sees “Catholics” in U.S. 
Doubling in 30 Years 


The Roman Catholic population of 
he United States is “growing minimally 
Wice as fast as the general population” 
nd would therefore double to more 
han 86 million in 30 years, it was re- 
orted last month at the 22d annual 
convention of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society in New York City. 
Dr. Donald N. Barrett, Notre Dame 
Jniversity sociologist, who made the 
ediction, said there are now an es- 
imated 43,650,000 Roman Catholics 
n America — about 25 per cent of the 
otal population. 

_ He noted that while the general popu- 
ation of the U. S. had increased 16.6 
yer cent between 1950 and 1959, the 
umber of Roman Catholics in_ this 
country had risen 35.8 per cent in the 
ame period. 

“In other words,” Dr. Barrett said, 
‘41.1 per cent of the total United States 
rowth was derived from the Catholic 
ector of the population.” 

Among the reasons for the Roman 
‘atholic growth he listed higher birth 
nd lower death rates, a rise in adult 
aptisms, and the arrival of Puerto 
ticans, Mexicans, and_ displaced 
ersons. 
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He noted that the Roman Catholic 
population is growing “three times as 
fast as the number of sisters and semi- 
naries” and “twice as fast as priests” 


and “almost four times as fast as 
parishes.” 
Roman Catholic colleges, high 


schools, and elementary schools have 
not kept pace with the gains, added the 
Notre Dame professor. He also reported 
that 45 per cent of all baptized Roman 
Catholic children are not in church- 
operated schools. 


FIRST ISSUE ON NEW PRESS 


This issue of the Witness is the first to 
be printed on Concordia’s new web press, 
a 72-foot behemoth which devours a six- 
ton roll of paper at one end and at the 
other shoves out stacks of Witnesses, 
printed, folded, ready for trimming and 
addressing, at the rate of 18,000 per 
hour. 


The 136-push-button Hantscho press is 
CPH’'s answer to the stepped-up produc- 
tion schedule required by circulation in- 
creases in curricular materials and period- 
icals, including the Witness, now published 
in 530,000 copies. 

As Witness staff and publishers shift 
from letterpress to offset printing, it may 
be in order to quote what a California 
editor recenily said: 

“If today’s copy of this paper looks 
neater, nicer, and better printed, it is be- 
cause it was printed on our fabulous, high- 
speed web press, which was christened 
locally with this issue. 

“If today’s copy of this paper does not 
look neater, nicer, and’ better printed, it 
is because no one knows how to run our 
fabulous, high-speed press yet.’ Or 
more likely, it should be added, because 
the editorial staff is still having trouble 
gearing its schedule to the mechanical 
marvels of the fabulous, high-speed press. 
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Dan Omasta’s “Pray for Missions” display 


Mission Fair Shows 
Imaginative Work 


After weeks of doing some imagina- 
tive work, 16 organizations of St. John’s 
Church, Orange, Calif., ranging from 
the adult Bible class to the Boy Scout 
troop, staged a mission fair the first 
week in October. 

Each group in the church and day 
school erected a separate fair booth to 
feature mission information from each 
field. The use of slides, films, costumes, 
flags, and colorful items, many obtained 
directly from missions abroad, “re- 
ceived wide notice and much interest 
in Orange newspapers.” Jean Howard, 
fair reporter, told the WITNEss. 

Particularly featured in news ac- 
counts was the work of boy scout Dan 
Omasta, whose eye-catching “Pray for 
Missions” display bannered the theme 
of the fair. Dan’s enlarged maps of 
the Philippines, Formosa, Brazil, and 
Argentina flanked a map of the world, 
from which streamers, attached by col- 
ored pins, led to plastic-encased lists of 
the Lutheran missionaries, teachers, lay 
workers, doctors, nurses, and business 
managers serving the various fields. 

Dan’s display included items sent by 
Missionary John Scholz from the Phil- 
ippines. 

The many empty areas seen on the 
maps “caused considerable comment,” 
according to Jean, as they visibly 
“proved there is so much to be done” 
among the two billion non-Christians 
in the world today, and raised the 
challenge “to help put some pins in 
these vast areas with the Lord’s help.” 

During the fair, which attracted many 
visitors from area churches, a contin- 
uous filmstrip presentation of mission 
activities all over the world was given 
in the school auditorium. 


bannered the theme of the mission fair 
staged by 16 organizations of St. John’s Church, Orange, Calif. 
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Declines Call to Serve 
As Executive Director 


Rey. William H. Kohn, pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Hyattsville, Md., has 
declined the call to serve as Executive 
Director of Synod, according to Dr. 
Oliver R. Harms, Synod’s First Vice- 
President. 

While Pastor Kohn did not overlook 
the “pivotal importance of the office,” 
Dr. Harms told the WITNESS, “new op- 
portunities” of the Hyattsville parish, 
which recently dedicated a new church 
and added the ninth grade to its Chris- 
tian day school, “compelled” the 45- 
year-old pastor to decide against leaving 
his congregation at this time. 

At its next meeting the Board of Di- 
rectors will determine how to proceed 
“as soon as possible” with the election 
of an executive director, reports Dr. 
Harms, who is also chairman of the 
Synodical Survey Commission. 


Winston-Salem Church 
Adopts “Platform” 


Combining a political convention 
setting with the drift of the 1960 sum- 
mer series on The Lutheran Hour, 
members of St. John’s Church, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., recently staged a “Plat- 
form for Christ” dinner meeting to 
launch the congregation’s 1960—61 
work program. 

In the meeting, which attracted 150 
members, congregational officers and 
chairmen of boards, committees, and 
organizations explained their duties and 
introduced the program of their groups 
as a plank in the platform. 

“Keynoter” was the pastor, Rev. 
Martin W. Steyer, who detailed “the 
opportunity of the century” in teaching 


and preaching Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God and Savior of the world, in a com- 
munity where many “look kindly upon 
religion but do not know what the Bible 
really says.” 

After adopting their platform for 
Christ, the members of St. John’s sang 
“The Church’s One Foundation” as 
their “campaign hymn” and gave their 
pledge of allegiance to Christ. 


Briefly Told 


Mission Tots Give for New Mission 


Missionaries’ children attending the 
Irelya, New Guinea, Sunday school col- 
lected $22.50 for Synod’s newest mis- 
sion in the Middle East. The Sunday 
school, which includes children of gov- 
ernment personnel at nearby Wabag, is 
taught by Jim and Dottie Kahre. 


Mobile Ministry 


At the request of Synod’s Armed 
Services Commission, Rev. Louis T. 
Buchheimer, serving the Lutheran Serv- 
ice Center in the Philippines, recently 
made a trip to Saigon, Viet-Nam, and 
Bangkok, Thailand, to minister to Lu- 
theran military and civilian personnel. 


Dr. Coates Far East Retreat Lecturer 


Dr. Thomas Coates of the Fort 
Wayne Senior College early this month 
flew to the Orient to lecture at a series 
of retreats for Protestant military chap- 
lains in Tokyo, Okinawa, and Seoul. 
The assignment came from the Defense 
Department through the office of the 
Chief of Chaplains. 


K on Christianity 


Asked for his opinion of Christianity 
during his recent visit to France, Nikita 
Khrushchey said: “There is much in 


Organization “banners” and “party buttons” carry out election-year motif at “Plat- 
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form for Christ” dinner meeting of St. John’s Church, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Christianity which is common to t 
Communists. I only disagree on on 
point and that was when Christ said, © 
I am struck on one cheek, I will tur 
the other.’ I believe in another prir 
ciple: If I am hit on the left cheek, 
hit them back on the right cheek s 
strongly that the head may fall off. Th 
is my only difference with Christ.” 


“This Day” Staff Adds Riess 


Rev. Walter Riess has accepted th 
position of managing editor of Th 
Day, CPH’s award-winning Christi 
home magazine, now in its twelfth yea 
of publication. Rev. Riess, former ed 
tor of teen-age Bible class materials fa 
Synod’s Board of Parish Educatio: 
rounds out a staff made up of Th 
Day’s veteran editor, Rev. Hen 
Rische, and assistant editor Jim Ziemr 


Institute a “First” 


A Scriptural institute for pries’ 
the “first of its kind in the Midwest 
recently drew participants from 2 
states, Canada, and Italy to St. Johr 
University, Collegeville, Minn. 


$110,000 Mortgage, $20,000 Gift 


To sponsor a new “home mission 
congregation, Como Park Lutherz 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., has voted 
mortgage its property up to $110,00 
and to make an additional $20,000 gii 
The new congregation, according 
Officials of the Evangelical Luther: 
Church’s Board of Home Mission 
would likely be started in Florida. 


She Listened 


When the pastor in the course of 
sermon asked, “Why did Jesus sa 
‘Lazarus, come forth’?” their little thré 
year-old girl answered in a loud voi 
“T don’t know,” Dr. and Mrs. R. J. R} 
ston, Toppenish, Wash., report. 


The preacher? He just wished mc 
people would listen as intently. 


Challenge to Institutional Chaplains 


In a report to the 34 chaplains wi 
met at Grace Church, Western Sprin: 
Ill., for the 18th Midwest Institution 
Chaplains’ Conference, Dr. Henry 
Wind, of Synod’s Department of Soc 
Welfare, noted that only half of 1 
25 million people domiciled for long 
or shorter periods in the nation’s 7, 
hospitals and 3,500 prisons ; 
churched. “What a challenge and « 
portunity,” he said, “to bring the Gi 
pel to the other 12 million!” 
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Essayists at the 
Winnipeg doctrinal 
discussions (Il. to 
r.): Rev. George 
Rode, the Lutheran 
Church — Canada; 
Prof. T. P. Solem, 
Saskatoon, The 
ALC; Prof. Harold 
Floreen, the Au- 
gustana and United 
Lutheran Churches 


Canadian Lutherans Reach Unanimous Agreement 
On “The Gospel We Preach” 


Representatives of 12 Canadian dis- 
ricts or synods affiliated with seven Lu- 
heran bodies in the United States, 
meeting in Winnipeg last month, 
reached unanimous agreement on a doc- 
Tinal statement, “The Gospel We 
Preach.” 

Agreement on the statement followed 
discussion of three papers on “The Gos- 
pel We Preach: Its Content; Its Pur- 
pose; Its Results; Its Relevancy; and Its 
Source,” by Rev. George Rode, Edmon- 
on, representing the Lutheran Church 
— Canada, made up of the Missouri 
Synod’s four Canadian Districts; by 
Prof. T. P. Solem, Luther Seminary, 
Saskatoon, The American Lutheran 
Church; and by Prof. Harold Floreen, 
also of the Saskatoon seminary, the 
United and Augustana Lutheran 
Churches. 

Dr. Albert H. Schwermann, president 

of the Lutheran Church — Canada, 
said that he was “highly elated over this 
meeting” and that he was struck by the 
svident desire to be guided by the Scrip- 
fures. 
_ The group voted to present the seven- 
point statement to the churches for ap- 
proval. A suggestion by Rev. Norman 
Berner (ULCA), Kitchener, Ont., that, 
following approval, pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship be declared in effect was count- 
ered by a warning against encouraging 
false optimism by Rev. L. W. Koehler, 
President of the Missouri Synod’s Man- 
toba and Saskatchewan District. 

Since “practice must be consistent 
with doctrine,” President Koehler 
s0inted out, agreement on more points 
will be needed. As two examples he 
nentioned the issues of lodge member- 
hip and co-operation with other de- 
1ominations with whom doctrinal agree- 
nent has not been established. 

The Winnipeg meeting was sixth in 
1 series of “Doctrinal Discussions with 
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a View to Pulpit and Altar Fellowship” 
held by Canadian Lutheran leaders. 

The statement adopted reads: 

1. The Gospel is the good news of 
God’s promises and their fulfillment in 
Christ, who by His perfect obedience, 
suffering, death, and resurrection, has 
redeemed man from the fall and its con- 
sequences, 

2. The Gospel is the central message 
of God’s unchangeable Word through 
which God offers, conveys, and affirms 
the forgiveness of sins, thus imparting 
life and salvation to those who be- 
lieve it. 

3. The Gospel is the true, divine, 
saving means of grace. It gives to the 
sacraments, Holy Baptism and _ the 
Lord’s Supper, their saving power. It 
creates faith to accept what it offers. 

4. The Gospel is God’s uncondition- 
ally free offer of salvation to all men; 
its rejection seals man’s condemnation. 


5. The Gospel is the means whereby 
God gives, together with faith in Christ 
as Savior, the desire and the ability to 
do His will by giving us both victory 
through Christ in the struggle with our 
sinful nature and grace to grow in the 
virtues which characterize the new life 
in Christ. 

6. The preaching of the Gospel is the 
proclamation of the Christ of the Scrip- 
tures; God incarnate, who died for our 
trespasses, rose for our justification, and 
lives and reigns with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, who together with the 
Father sends the Holy Spirit; He is the 
Head of the church, which is His body, 
and He will return to judge the living 
and the dead. 

7. The Lord, who builds His church 
through the preaching of the Gospel, 
has expressly commanded that they who 
believe in the Gospel must bear witness 
to it. (Mark 16:15) 
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“Personal 


Worship and I 


I, AS A CHRISTIAN, worship the Triune 
God: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
when I praise Him in His house for 
my material and spiritual blessings; 
when J read His Word alone or in the 
family circle or when I pray to Him 
in private. 

When I worship my God in His 
sacred courts or elsewhere “in spirit and 
in truth,” I bring something to Him, 
and | receive something from Him. 

Wherever and whenever I worship, 
do I forget self and the distractions of 
this life, and do I give myself over 
entirely to the business at hand? 


Do I follow the words in the liturgy 
and in the hymns? They are God’s 
truth set to music, and the prayers of 
the officiant are spoken in my behalf. 

And when my God and Lord speaks 
to me through the mouth of His servant, 
am I “more ready to hear than to give 
the sacrifice of fools” (inattention, criti- 
cism ) ? 

Do I really think of and appreciate 
what I receive from my God through 
the Word and the sacrament — the as- 
surance of forgiveness in Christ Jesus 
and grace sufficient for the battle of 
faith? 

When I worship, do I do so repent- 
antly, humbly, expectantly, and grate- 
fully? 

Do I realize the importance of my 
attitude toward God between worships? 
“Not everyone that saith unto Me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of My Father, which is in heaven.” 

Surely my daily thoughts, words, and 
deeds do not give the lie to the sin- 
cerity of my worship of the God who 
created me, saved me, and sustains me. 

My Savior’s words apply to me also: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord, thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


Would I want it any other way? 


Create in me a clean heart, Lord, 

That gladly I obey Thy Word 

And naught but what Thou wilt, desire; 

With such new life my soul inspire. 
RUDOLPH S. RESSMEYER 
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Deaths 


Artuur W. AppELT, Aug. 28, 1880, 
Eudunda, South Australia, to March 4, 
1960, Edmonton, Alta., Can.; son of Fred- 
erick and Emilie Temme Appelt; gradu- 
ated St.Louis seminary, 1909; parishes: 
Silverleigh, Greenwood, Queensland, Aus- 


s A 
tralia; Upper Moutere, New Zealand; 
Creston, B. C.; Wetaskiwin, Alta., 1926 
to 1945, when he retired. Survivors: 


Margaret Darsow Appelt; sons Theodor, 
David, Mark, Felix; daughters Ruth Ma- 
tuschka, Carmen Bartlett. Funeral: March 
7, Edmonton. 


Otto H. E1rert, Feb. 19, 1903, Wilmot, 
S. Dak., to June 29, 1960, Waukegan, III.; 
son of Rev. William and Emma Luetke 
Eifert; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1928; 
parishes: Tomahawk, Alta., Can.; Am- 
herst, Wis.; Waukegan, 1950—60. For 21 
years he also ministered to the patients in 
King’s Veterans Home at Waupaca, Wis., 
according to the Northern Illinois Mes- 
senger. Survivors: Irene Ranft Eifert; 
sons Ray, John, Robert; daughter Allis. 
Funeral: July 2, Waukegan; interment, 
North Shore Garden of Memories. 


THEODORE W. Hoyer, Feb. 12, 1908, 
Natoma, Kans., to Aug. 23, 1960, Saint 
Louis, Mo.; son of Dr. Theodore and 
Pauline Aufdemberge Hoyer; graduated 
Seward teachers college, 1931; B. A., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, IIl., 1958; 
schools: Winfield, Kans.; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Detroit, Mich.; New York, 
N. Y.; Denver, Colo.; Collinsville, Ill.; 
Aurora, Colo., 1958—60; member, Colo- 
rado District Youth, Parish Education, 
and Recruitment Committees. Survivors: 
Norma Hillmann Hoyer; sons Robert, 
Theodore; daughter Beth Hoppes. Fu- 
neral: Aug. 25, St. Louis. 


Ora C. RIEMER, April 9, 1899, Alabama 
Center, N. Y., to Sept.9, 1960, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., son of Max and Fredricka 
Schultz Riemer; graduated Springfield 
seminary, 1925; parishes: Flint, Hemlock, 
Mich.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Cross Plains, 
Ind., 1958—60. Survivors: Anita Knoll 
Riemer; sons Rev. Frederick, Richard; 
daughters Miriam Pretzer, Carol Wardin, 
Ruth Edgcomb. Funeral: Sept. 12, Cross 
Plains; interment, St. Peter’s Cemetery, 
Hemlock. 


AucusT K. STENZEL, Jan. 27, 1912, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Aug. 24, 1960, Hagers- 
town, Md.; son of August and Mathilda 
Johannigmeier Stenzel; graduated St. Louis 
seminary, 1935; parishes: St. Louis; Monti- 
cello, lowa; assistant chaplain, Lutheran 
Mission Society of Maryland, 1958—60. 
Survivors: Dora Scheiter Stenzel; son Al- 
lan; daughters Elaine, Sylvia. Funeral: 
Aug. 29, St. Louis; interment, St. Trinity 
Cemetery. 


JuLius H. TEGELER, Oct. 23, 1873, Con- 
cordia, Mo., to Sept. 5, 1960, Denver, 
Colo.; son of Louis and Louise Moehler 
Tegeler; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1897; parishes: Austin, Tex.; Beemer, 
Wisner, Nebr., 1919—33, when he retired. 
Survivors: daughters Esther Renstrom, 
Ruth Huebner, Eugenia Hawley, Naomi 
Patterson. Funeral: Sept. 8, Denver; in- 
terment, Crown Hill Cemetery. 
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THEY STUDIED 
(Continued from page 23) 


tions which were answered by the lec- 
turers in a question-and-answer period. 

On the evening before adjournment 
of the conference four of the discussion 
leaders summarized and analyzed the 
papers which had been read, pointing 
out their highlights as well as their 
alleged shortcomings. 

But were these doctrinal discussions 
really worthwhile? The prevailing opin- 
ion seems to be that they were, and the 
unusual interest with which the con- 
ferees followed the lectures and then 
discussed them in their group meetings 
appears to substantiate this opinion. 

Through these discussions several 
hundred able and influential men from 
all parts of our Synod were confronted 
with important points of doctrine and 
practice which require the courageous 
and prayerful attention of our church 
either because they are in controversy 
or because they have specific bearing 
on the problems of our day. Moreover, 
they had many opportunities to discuss 
these matters with our theologians and 
among, themselves. 

On some points there were sharp 
divisions of opinion and very frank ex- 
pressions, but it was evident even to the 
casual observer that the entire con- 
ference was undergirded by a strong 
loyalty to the Word of God and the 
spirit of brotherly love. 

It may be that most of us left the 
conference with the same opinions with 
which we came, but the present writer 
is confident that the impact of the stimu- 
lating doctrinal discussions will soon be 
felt throughout the length and breadth 
of our Synod and that the results will 
be good. 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 
Ordained and Installed: 


Koke, Louis I., as assistant pastor, Trinity- 
Concordia, Decatur, Ill., by K. F. Franken- 
stein, Aug. 28. 

Kudik, Roland, St. John, Magrath, and Saint 
Matthew, Milk River, Alta., Can., by John 
Ohlinger, Aug. 28. 

Poerschke, James P., as missionary in Kala- 
mazoo, in Zion, Kalamazoo, Mich., by H. M. 
Heidenreich, Aug. 28. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Schmidt, Robert F., as missionary in Nigeria, 
in Nazareth, Milwaukee, Wis., by Walter 
W. Stuenkel, Aug. 28. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Bergmann, Elmer F., St. Paul, Durango, Colo., 
by Dale Schultz, Sept. 4. 
Bruening, George, Grace, Larned, and Saint 
raul: Sena Kans., by A. F. Traugott, 
ug. 28. 
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Chellew, Wm. A., St. John, Ottertail, and Saint 
Paul, Richville, Minn., by Wm. J. Chellew, 


Sept. 4. 
Dierks, William A., as asst. pastor, Immanuel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., by Ernst H. Stahlke, 

. 28. 5 | 
Heidorn, Erwin H., St. Paul, Milford, IIL. by | 
1 Danker, Aug. 28. oe | 
Eauinanes Robert W., as missionary at large 
in Tampa, Fla., by Em. Malkow, Aug. 28. 
Jones, Holland H., Our Redeemer, Blooming- | 
ton, Ill., by Ernest Glock, Aug. 28. | | 
Kreutz, Victor E., Corists Mantua, Ohio, by 

. H. Werning, Sept. 4. ; 

Denial, John om Bethany, Bellaire, L.I.,| 
N. Y., by Donald D. McGrath, July 31. | 
Mahnke, Edward J., as Exec. Chaplain of | 
Minn. Dist., by Lawrence Gallman, Aug. 17. | 
Markgraf, Orville H., King of Kings, Renton, | 
Wash., by Luther E. Russert, Aug. 28. _— 
Meissner, Reuben F., as asst. pastor, First, 
Glencoe, Minn., by A. H. Fellwock, Aug. 28.) 
Moll, P. M., (addl. charge) St. Peter, Wool- 
stock, Iowa, by H. J. Witzgall, Sept. 4. 
Myhr, Julius B., Hope, Munger, and St. John, | 


Grand Lake, Minn., by Gerhardt Rusch, . 
Sept. 4. 
Nickel, David M., Peace, Spring Valley; | 


Christ, Ormiston; and St. John, Coronach, . 
Sask., Can., by Paul A. Hein, July 24. 

Pauling, DeLayne H., as missionary in Pon-. 
tiac, Mich., by Richard L. Schlecht, Aug. 28. 

Pauluhn, Cuthbert B., Immanuel, Washington, | 
Mo., by Edmund Lammert, Sept. 11. 

Potthoff, William, as missionary in Tacoma, 
Wash., in Immanuel, Puyallup, Wash., by) 
Erwin A. Gerken, Aug. 28. 

Priess, Edgar M., St.Paul, Cody, Wyo., by) 
Ralph Temme, Aug. 28. 

Priester, Philip C., Trinity, Henderson, and; 
Redeemer, Owensboro, Ky., by Omar F. J.. 
Rau. Sept. 4. 

Raebel, Roger E., Grace, El Dorado, Kans., by’ 
Norman Behrmann, Sept. 4. 

Sabo, Andrew, Bethany, Overland Park, 
Kans., by E. H. Kroening, Aug. 21. 

Schmoock, Gerhard T., St. Luke, Cabot, Pa.,, 
by R. Henry Brauer, Aug. 28. 

Schulz, Victor, St. John, Lake Charles, La., by} 
John R. Saeger, Sept. 4. 

Smidt, Francis R., as missionary in Oswego, 
Oreg., in Trinity, Oregon City, Oreg., by; 
Edwin C. Zschoche, Aug. 28. 

Strelow, Timothy, as asst. pastor, First Eng-- 
lish, New Orleans, La., by Edward A. 
Krause, Sept. 7. 

Studtmann, Arnold D., Milwaukee Lutheranr 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis., by Henry C.: 
Tesch. Sept. 8. j 

Vogel. Theodore H., Immanuel. Louisville, and 

t. Paul, Weeping Water, Nebr., by E. J- 
Drever, Sept. 4. 

Werchan, Donald P., St. Paul, Cascade, Wis., 
by Paul Natzke, Sept. 4. 

Westermann, Ted D., as asst. pastor, Peace, 
Decatur, Ga., by Pres. F. W. Lorberg,! 
Aug. 28. 

Witt, Raymond H., Eastbrook Acres (mission) . 
Hickory, N.C., by Pres. Leslie F. Frerking,! 


Aug. 14. 
Zahrte, Carl E., Christ the King, Southgate» 
Mich., by P. F. Wieneke, Sept. 11. : 


TEACHERS 


Aschbrenner, Cand. Henry J., Bethany, Menlc 
Park, Calif., by O. M. Oswald, Aug. 28. 

Atwood, Robert A., St. John, Wolsey, S. Dak.. 
by R. P. Albrecht, Aug. 21. 

Bahr, Kenneth E., Milwaukee Lutheran Hight 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., by Henry C. Tesch: 


Sept. 8. 

Bangert, Martin J., St. John, Kendallville: 
Ind., by Herman H. Heine, Aug. 14. 

Bartels, Cand. David L., St. Paul, Manawa:; 
Wis., by Carl F. Luedtke, Aug. 14. 

Beckendorf, Leon E., as director of education} 
St. Matthew, Columbia Heights, Minn., by 
Edgar H. Streufert, Aug. 24. 

Behrens, Floyd F., St. Ma:zk, Kaneohe, Hawaii! 
by N. J. Bangert, Aug. 21. 

Bollmann, Charles G., as supt., Lutheran 
School Assn., Decatur, Ill., by Alvin W/ 
Mueller, Sept. 4. 

Bradwisch, Cand. Robert, Elm Grove, Elm 
Grove, Wis., by Victor A. Bartelt, Sept. 11! 

Brauer, Paul A., Lutheran School Assn., De- 
catur, Ill., by Alvin W. Mueller, Sept. 4. 

Brenner, Walter M., Siouxland Central School! 
Sioux City, Iowa, by S. W. Holstein, Aug. 28: 

Brinton, Cand. Gerald S., Zion, La Grange: 
Tex., by T. H. Graalmann, Aug. 28. 

Buchholz, Emil A., Christ, Norfolk, Nebr., by 
A. T. Bostelmann, Aug. 28. 

Buchmann, Cand. Manfred W., Trinity, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., by Edwin Heyne, Aug. 28. 

Clayton, Cand. Gary, Trinity, Winfield, Kans. 
by Earl W. Schmiesing, Sept. 4 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


rdes, Cand. Paul F., St. Paulus = 
isco, Calif., by Arthur C. Nitz, Pec ee 
a See Milwaukee Lutheran 
chool, Milwaukee, Wis., 

Tesch, Sept. 8. BY ee 
gersmann, Edwin H., Grace, St. P 

Fla., by Martin Rupprecht, Sept. . a 
dorf, John E., as principal, Zion, Hastings, 
Nebr., by James P. Wuebben, Aug. 28. 
Cand. Franklin, Topeka Central 
Beets Topeka, Kans., by W. H. Meyer, 


esner, Cand. W. Jerald, Siouxlan 
School, Sioux City, Iowa, by S. we ettene 


:, aa Ser 8. 

Sz, Cand. David R., Zion, Colby, Wis., b 
Wm. R. Christian, Aug. 28. M . 
idloff, David, Trinity, Bloomington, IIl., by 
H. C. Pragman, Sept. 11. 

almann, Cand. Donald J., Our Redeemer, 
(Silverton) Cincinnati, Ohio, by M. H. Ilse, 
Jr., Sept. 4. 

in, Cand. A. John, St. John, Elgin, Ill., by 
Elmer Grotelueschen, Sept. 4. 

mnig, Cand. Arthur B., St. John, York, Pa., 
by Enno A. Schmoock, Sept. 4. 

ngst, Donald G., Redeemer, Oakland, Callif., 
by Frank A. Haedicke, Aug. 28. 

rst, Cand. LeRoy, Our Savior, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., by N. A. Hannemann, Aug. 28. 

ward, Cand. Gary, St. Paul, San Diego, 
Calif., by O. D. Brack, Aug. 28. 

sch, Ronald, St. Mark, Houston, Tex., by 
Edwin E. Keiper, Sept. 4. 

ael, Donald A., Holy Ghost, Monroe, Mich., 
by A. T. Freund, July 24. 

wergensen, T. L., Topeka Central School, To- 
peka, Kans., by W. H. Meyer, Sept. 6. 

ent, Cand. Thomas, St. John, New Orleans, 
La., by H. William Lieske, Sept. 11. 

lebe. Frederick W., Lutheran School Assn., 
Decatur, Ill., by Alvin W. Mueller, Sept. 4. 
lug, Dennis E., Zion, Wausau, Wis., by Lu- 
ther W. Roehrs, Aug. 28. 

naggs, Cand. William H., Luther Memorial 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, by H. H. Quit- 
meyer, Sept. 4. 

norr, William, as principal, Salem, Blue 
Island, Ill., by C. C. Streck, Aug. 28. 

oring, Robert P., Peace, Faribault, Minn., by 
Lawrence Gallman, Sept. 4. 

rueger. Harold, St. John, R.1, Suring, Wis., 
by E. L. Wendling, Sept. 11. 

unkel, Herbert, Concordia, San Antonio, 
Tex., by G. A. Merkens, Aug. 28. 

uxhaus, Cand. Clifford A., Bethesda Lu- 
theran Home, Watertown, Wis., by Clarence 
F. Golisch, Sept. 11. 

2arman, David L., Atonement, Florissant, 
Mo., by Justus P. Kretzmann, Sept. 4. 
mdemann, Edward M., Bethel, Westmont, 
Tll., by E. F. Kavasch, Sept. 4. 

uers, Cand. Henry O., Immanuel, Bremen, 
Kans., by Richard E. Hasz, Aug. 28. 

acke, Thomas E., Trinity, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., by Ralph C. Fessler, Sept. 4. : 
cDied, Cand. Robert, St. John, Baldwin, II1., 
by John Ricker, Aug. 28. 

eWhirter, Cand. John, Concord, Pagedale, 
Mo., by Kurt W. Biel, Sept. 6. : 
eyer, Cand. Richard L., St. Paul, Evansville, 
Ind., by P. G. Mroch, Aug. 28. 

eyer, Victor, Lutheran School Assn., De- 
catur, Ill., by Alvin W. Mueller, Sept. 4. 
»st, Paul, Trinity, Cape Girardeau, Mo., by 
Ralvh C. Fessler, Sept. 4. 

eiffer, Cand. Arthur, St. Matthew, Stony 
Plain, Alta., Can., by Arthur Gihring, Aug. 28. 
mnt, Ronald, Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., by Henry C. Tesch, 
Sept. 8. 

Bitz, Cand. Joseph, St. John, Yankton, 
S. Dak., by Walter E. Buss, Aug. 28. 

ange, Cand. Vernon, Immanuel, Seymour, 
Ind., by Victor A. Mack, Aug.28. : 
tandt, Cand. Ivan J., Grace, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by Norman J. Sydow, Aug. 28. 

kow, Cand. William, St. Paul, Oak Lawn, 
Ill, by Roland H. A. Seboldt, Aug. 28. 

as, Cand. Donald, Atonement, Florissant, 
Mo., by Justus P. Kretzmann, Sept. 4. 

se, Cand. Darl D., Mount Olive, Houston, 
Tex.. by C. E. Kasner, Aug. 28. j ‘ 
se, Cand. Edward W., Peace. Antigo, Wis., 
by Luther V. Stephan, Aug. 28. : 
herer. Robert M., St.John, Taylor,, Mich., 
by Albert Firchau, Aug. 21. 
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Schmidt, Cand. Joel H., Christ Memori il- 
waukee, Wis., by J. F. Johnson, ie tae 
Schroeder, Cand. Arnold R., Bethlehem Chi- 
. Cees oh by os io Gebauer, Sept. 4. ‘ 
chroeder, Lelan ., St. Paul, Ogall 
by Bernard Staake, Aug. 21. Sone ae 
Shoemaker, George, St. Paul, 
Calif., by O. D. Brack, Aug. 28. 
Steinbrueck, Carl, Lutheran School Assn., De- 
catur, Ill., by Alvin W. Mueller, Sept. 4. 
Stout, Lawrence C., Zion, Harbor Beach 
< ih bye. Sage Pong taaaay Sept. 4. ‘ 
ylwester, Kurt L., St. Paul, Lakefield, Mi 
by H. D. Haak, July 17. eae 
Temme, Edwin G., Peace, Decatur, Ga., by 
Pres. F. W. Lorberg, Aug. 28. 
Unrath, Emanuel, Lutheran School Assn., De- 
catur, Ill, by Alvin W. Mueller, Sept. 4. 
Walker, Cand. Frank, St. John, Rochester 
Mich., by H. J. Riethmeier, Sept. 4. 
Weidner, Cand. Arthur, Mount Calvary, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., by H. H. Engelbrecht, Aug. 28. 
Wilkey, Cand. Herbert C., First, Knoxville, 
Tenn., by D. D. Dautenhahn, Aug. 28. 
Wittmer, Edward G., Zion, Chicago, IIL, by 
tae Abel, Sept. 4. 
olf, Harold E., St. John, Port Hope, ich. 
by Edgar J. Sander, Aug. 28. pears 
Wolter, George M., Immanuel, Waterloo, IIl. 
by Leland Lochhaas, Aug. 28. . 


San Diego, 


Commissioned: 


Schaus, Cand. David, as teacher in New 
Guinea, in Grace, Lancaster, Calif., by O. W. 
Mieger, Sept. 4. . : 


LAY WORKER 


Conner, Clarence, M.D., as missionary doctor 
in New Guinea, in Good Shepherd, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., by Gustav Sittmann, Aug. 28. 


Official Notices 


Any correspondence relating to the work of 
the College of District Presidents should be 
sent to the undersigned. The next meeting of 
the College of Presidents will be held at the 
Lutheran Building in St. Louis on Nov. 29 and 
30, 1960. — Grorce W. WITTMER, Chairman, 
3543 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Rev. Leonard G. Stohs, Ridley Park, Pa., 
has been_appointed Counselor of the Phila- 
delphia Circuit to succeed Rev. Gerhard T. 
Schmoock, who accepted a call to another 
circuit. — Gustav M. Karxkau, President, East- 
ern District. 


Rev. J. Einar Bach, Herington, Kans., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Herington 
Circuit to succeed Rev. J. W. Ackermann, 
who requested release from this office. 

Rev. Clifford Larson, Hutchinson, Kans., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Hutchinson 
Circuit to succeed Rev. Clarence Schultz, who 
requested release from this office. — ArLEN J. 
Bruns, President, Kansas District. 


Donald C. Krueger, Northlake, IIll., has re- 
signed from the teaching ministry of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, effective 
June 15, 1960.— THEODORE F. NICKEL, Presi- 
dent, Northern Illinois District. 


Rev. Richard Graef, Austin, Tex., is no 
longer eligible for call in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, having resigned 
and entered the ministry in the United Lu- 
theran Church. — Ausert F. JEssse, President, 
Texas District. 


Notice 


Anyone knowing of Lutherans or mission 
prospects living in the area of Henderson or 
Owensboro, Ky., is asked to notify the under- 
signed. Services are being held in both cities. 
—Rev. Puinre C. Priester, 507 N. Elm St., 
Henderson, Ky. 


Available 


Red? green, and white altar coverings, two 
yards long, in good condition. Write: Rev. T. 
Martin, Chase St., Clinton, Mass. 


Wanted 


Chalice (wide lip, if available), paten, 
ciborium, flagon, and candlelighter, new or 
used, for Chinese mission. Write: Rev. PauL 
F. Wutperuse, 1873 Adanac St. (Suite 14), 
Vancouver 6, B.C., Can. 


Piano, hymnals, altar cloths, etc., for new 
mission congregation. Postage and freight will 
be paid. Write: Rev. Cart Netson, 3993 Park 
Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. 
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Changes of Address 


Pastors: 


Bergman, Marvin, 3691 Twelve Mile Rd., 
Warren, Mich. 

Delventhal, Richard, 1913 Wildwood Ave., 
Columous, Ga. 

Droegemueller, August F., Jr., 4053 Fourth 
Ave., N., Great Falls, Mont. 

Erbe, Ronald A., 112 W. Mechanic St., 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Fisher, Walter F., 1348 E. Rubio, 

Altadena, Calif. 
Goerss, Wm. E., 2115 Parkland Dr., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Goetjen, Reinhold H., 1835 N. 15th St., 
Coos Bay, Oreg. 
Gotsch, Richard J., 7300 Division, 
River Forest, Ill. 
Holtz, Arlin A., 1924 Phelps, Fremont, Nebr. 
Jaeger, Robert F., 6637 Luther St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Keller, Otto C. J. (em.), 608 E. Piankishaw, 
Paola, Kans. 

Klockau, Keith W., 224 2-Chome, 
Takahana-cho, Omiya-shi, Saitama-ken, 
Japan 

Knorr, Carl W., R.1, Adell, Wis. 

Kohn, William H., 3799 East West Highway, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Krentz, Paul G., 798 Leigh Ave., Aurora, IIl. 

Lehenbauer, Albert W., 2413 New York St., 
New Orleans 22, La. 

Malotky, Raymond P., 210 Court, 

Park Rapids, Minn. 

Melde, Robert H., 1013 Birch, 
Grants, N. Mex. 

Merklinger, Major H. A., Office of the DCG 
(P) Army, AG Branch Army Hdags., 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Moeller, Elmer J., Heidelberg, 

Turnerstrasse 17, Germany 

Mueller, Martin J., 1612 W. Third St., 
Davenport, Iowa 

Niermann, Walter E., 13041 Lori Lane, 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Pooker, Oscar H. (em.), 806 Themis, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Rast, Walter E., 424 Davis Rd., 
Bedford, Mass. 

Roth, Delbert R., 314 Spruce Dr., 
Brookings, Oreg. 

Rumpel, William A., 13th & Best, 
Buffalo, Okla. 

Schmidt, Gerhardt K., 1351 Wooddale Circle, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Schmoock, Gerhard G., R. 1, Cabot, Pa. 

Schoech, Chap. (Lt. Col.) Oscar W. 
3914a Hereford St., St. Louis 9, Mo. 

Schubkegel, Theo. (em.), 2012 43d Ave., 
N. E., Minneapolis 21, Minn. 

Schuett, Howard G., 2401 Jackson St., 
Bellevue, Nebr. 

Sievers, Walter (em.), 316 Dodge St., 
Jefferson, Wis. 

Westermann, Walter A., 323 McIver St., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Zetzer, Theodore, R. 2, Hemlock, Mich. 

Zimmermann, James W., Box 333, 

1208 N. 11th Ave., Hanford, Calif. 


(ret.), 


Teachers: 


Behrens, Floyd F., Box 812, 

Kaneohe, Oahu, Hawaii 
Blomenberg, Gilbert, 345 Second St., 

Seward, Nebr. 

Blundell, Merle N., 3846 W. 59th Place, 

Chicago 29, Ill. 

Fastenau, Leo, Altenburg, Mo. 
Fiedler, Ralph W., 1215 Blewett Ave., 

San Jose, Calif. 

Gerdes, George W., 6640 Luther St., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hinz, Clarence, 5994 Lenox Ave., 

Detroit 13, Mich. 

Holle, Verlin, 406 B Athol Ave., 

Baltimore 29, Md. 

Jungkuntz, Victor, 14830 W. Brown Deer Rd., 

Milwaukee 17, Wis. 

Klug, Dennis, R. 5, Wausau, Wis. 
Krueger, George, 119 High St., 

Perryville, Mo. 

Lehmann, Robert A., 21102 Redmond, 

East Detroit, Mich. 

Luebke, Edmund A., R.1, Wisner, Nebr. 
Reiner, Kenneth, Lutheran Mission, 

Obot Idim, P. A. Uyo, Nigeria, W. Africa 
Roth, Alvin L., 310 Oak St., Chaska, Minn. 
Rupprecht, William J., 1028 N. Temple Ave., 

Indianapolis 1, Ind. ’ 
Schubkegel, Francis S., c/o Luther High 

School South, 87th & Kedzie, Chicago 29, 


ids 

Stebbe, Robert C., 4449 Francis, 
Kansas City 3, Kans. 

Stork, Martin L., 1151 Fairlane Ave., 
Seward, Nebr. 


First 8 Months 
2-1-60 to 9-30-60 


Districts September 1960 
Alberta and British Columbia $ 4,298 $ 41,221 
Atlantic 37,701 387,229 
California and Nevada 29,750 238,000 
Central 97,761 817,709 
Central Illinois 51,000 408,000 
Colorado 19,500 156,112 
Eastern 36,000 288,021 
English 66,493 505,289 
Florida-Georgia 10,417 83,627 
Iowa East 31,442 DV S31) 
Iowa West 34,000 332,000 
Kansas 37,800 Dig Ono 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan ——— 40,833 
Michigan 88,514 799,789 
Minnesota 100,862 851,318 
Montana ——_— 26,027 
North Dakota 15,981 107,585 
North Wisconsin 35,534 357,760 
Northern Illinois 76,031 715,445 
Northern Nebraska 24,541 190,330 
Northwest 29,167 M333}, 3333) 
Oklahoma ESS) 99,816 
Ontario 15,000 120,000 
South Dakota 15,015 129,178 
South Wisconsin 64,989 538,459 
Southeastern 26,250 210,384 
Southern 12,500 100,000 
Southern California 27,083 216,667 
Southern Illinois 27,464 212,359 
Southern Nebraska 25,647 229,475 
Texas D327 249,860 
Western 88,151 636,358 
Total from Districts $1,169,834 $ 9,850,794 
From sundry sources 606,094 
Total $10,456,888 
aia 

1960 budget $19,772,887 

Total receipts 10,456,888 

Needed last 4 months $ 9,315,999 


MarTIN E, STRIETER, Treasurer 


An Honest Look Calling for an Honest Effort 


It happened again! Too many of our 
congregations have waited until the fall 
season to provide for their program 
through Synod. While all the expenses 
of our Synod’s Kingdom program had to 
be met month for month, — sufficient 
offerings to meet these expenses were not 
forthcoming from our congregations. 


Needed to carry on our Synod’s pro- 
gram the first eight months of this year: 


$13,181,924 
Received 10,456,888 
Short $ 2,725,036 


This means that we have to add the 
difference, $2,725,036, to the monthly 
needs of the next four months, $6,590,963 
(4/12 of the total budget of $19,772,887). 
Total required for the next four months: 
$9,315,999. 

True, from now on most congregations 
will try to make up for the inadequate 
Offerings remitted during the first eight 
months. But will they send in sufficient 
offerings to cover the full costs of our 
Kingdom program for 1960? Last year 


$6,960,000 was received during the last 
four months. This year $9,315,999 will be 
needed. 

Remember that 93% of all the money 
required goes for home and world mis- 
sions, for the training of pastors, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers, and for our 
responsibilities to incapacitated or retired 
pastors, missionaries, and teachers. 

To meet the needs of the last four 
months in addition to the needs which 
were not fully met during the first eight 
months of 1960 will require a_ serious 
effort on the part of ali of our congrega- 
gations. Indeed it will. The President of 
Synod very recently asked no less of all 
the congregations who have joined hands 
to carry out a mutual program for Christ. 

Will you take this matter to the Lord 
of the church in prayer? Will you then 
bring this mutual program to the atten- 
tion of your congregation at the next 
voters’ meeting and alert your fellow 
members to the needs of the next four 


months? J. E. HERRMANN 
Stewardship Counselor 


etters | 


Letters to this department must be 
signed. Names will be withheld upon 
request, The opinions expressed are not 
necessarily those of the Editors, who 
may reject, print in full, or omit matter 
not pertinent. 


Religious Issue 


Bigoted! 
Trying to say churc# 


| 
) 


Narrow-minded! Cruel! Ty 
ing! Egotistical! 
should be separate from state and churché 
should not mix in politics, but you am 
doing it! Just as good as telling your meni 


bers to vote for Nixon! 
Downey, Calif. 


N.N. || 


I have one question. Are you the officia 
campaign magazine for Mr. Kennedy 
You certainly went all out to get vote 
for him. This is the opinion of many Mi 
souri Synod Lutherans who feel that tH 
Presidential campaign does not concer 
you, especially when you openly come ow 
for Mr. Kennedy. 


Minneapolis, Minn. N.N. 
In all fairness to a great American am 
in fairness to those of us Missouri Syncd 
Lutherans who will proudly cast our bag 
lots on Nov. 8 for John Kennedy of Ma 
sachusetts, I believe you ought to mak 
it quite clear to your readership tha 
a good many prominent Lutherans do na 
share your fears over a [Roman] Cathol. 
chief executive. 


Saginaw, Mich. EUGENE D. MOSSNER 


The editorial “Is There a Religious Issu 
in the Presidential Campaign” in ti 
Sept. 20 issue of the WITNESs 1s excellem 
We would urge that it be made availab' 
in the form of tract reprints. The artic: 
which precedes it, “Church and State,” 
also timely and of much value. 


(Rev.) A. C. SELT 
Thief River Falls, Minn. ; 


Note: Concordia Publishing House has 
printed in tract form “Is There a Religioa 
Issue in the Presidential Campaign?” Prica 
ae per hundred, postpaid. Order Ni 

0-423. 


If Mr. Kennedy asserts that he peg 
sonally believes in separation of chure 
and state, who are we to doubt his honest 

As Lutherans we walk in the traditic 
that an individual’s faith is between hiri 
self and God. Why should any Christie 
assume a candidate is an official represeri 
ative of a church body? 

If I were a candidate, I would not wa 
to be judged in terms of German Luthera 
ism. There is an American Luthere 
Church and an American Roman Cathol 
Church. Each departs from its histori 
roots, whether it does so officially or nc 
The character of the times dictates this. 

Luther’s immortal words “Here I starz 


” 


EpDwarp L. SCHAPSMEIER! 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE# 


We do not quarrel with, nor discrimi- 
ate against, [Roman] Catholic laity. In 
ict, it has been stated that if American 
Catholics” would divest themselves of 
lind papal authority, there would never 
e a religious issue in the United States. 
is the matter stands, however, they are 
ound securely by a medieval form of 
1onarchy that ties them within a narrow 
ath of absolute obedience. 


_In the very words of the Roman Catho- 
ic Church the Roman Catholic laity owes 
complete submission and obedience of 
"ill to the church and to the Roman Pon- 
iff, as to God Himself.” The degree of 
uch blind obedience is aptly stated by one 
f the greatest of all Roman Catholics, 
enatius Loyola. He said: “If anything 
hall appear white to our eyes which the 
hurch has defined as black, we likewise 
aust declare it black.” 

And from the throne in Rome the sword 
ff damnation dangles menacingly for those 
f the laity who disobey or otherwise dis- 
gree with the “infallible” utterings of the 
ope. Mr. Khrushchev must certainly envy 
uch complete control over the minds of 
nen — and all in the name of religion. In 
he name of religion they are instructed to 
bey, not think. How, then, can we justly 
liscriminate against a population that has 
10 voice in the church in which they wor- 
a God? We cannot! Further, we do 
ot! 


Herrin, Ill. TED PAVLoFF, Jr. 
There is no definitive and binding papal 
ronouncement on religious liberty but 
. number of inferential papal statements 
nd a variety of conflicting opinions by 
Roman] Catholic clerics and laymen. 
Nervous Protestants tend to look only at 
he hair-raising ones and ignore the others. 


The modern trend of [Roman] Catholic 
hought is clearly in the direction of the 
icceptance of religious liberty as a fun- 
lamental principle and not merely as 
| practical expedient, and many prominent 
Roman] Catholics hope that the pope may 
oon issue such a binding pronouncement. 


Your editorial seems to imply that, no 
natter what he may say, a [Roman] Catho- 
ic would be subjected to church pressures 
vyhich would interfere with a proper dis- 
harge of his duties. If this be correct, one 
yonders why the members of our Con- 
titutional Convention, standing almost two 
enturies nearer to the Reformation than 
ve, failed to protect us with a religious 
est for public office. 

_Kalamazoo, Mich. PaAut B. HORTON 


JoTE: While the U.S. Constitution in Ar- 
icle VI and the First Amendment swept 
eligious tests aside, “many of the first 
tate constitutions contained provisions 
vhich limited the suffrage or office-holding 
yr both to Christians or to Protestants 
lone.” (Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 
\ Basic History of the United States, Gar- 
len City Publishing Co., 1944, p. 214) 


Are there not plentiful opportunities to 
tudy any candidate’s political record and 
o decide our vote accordingly? Certainly 
his scrutiny can be as exacting as any 
‘ther if the voter chooses to be a sincere 
ind serious student of the record. It seems 
9 me that any religious test is the lazy 
nan’s way of deciding how to vote. Or 
he cynic’s. a 
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Is not the church the proper arena for 
threshing out doctrinal truth? If we can- 
not win our spiritual battle, ought we to 
complain about the temporal fray? Did 
St. Paul teach that a Protestant Caesar 
was necessary to the health of the church? 
Has God always provided co-operative 
temporal rulers for His flock? Does God’s 
Word live only in a sympathetic world? 
Do we seek freedom for all, or do we fear 
mainly to lose our own? 


Can those of us who call ourselves Lu- 
theran really preach that no Roman Cath- 
olic conscience can resist pressure from 
the Roman hierarchy? 


Ottawa, Ill. RUTH TALOVICH 

“Ts There a Religious Issue in the Presi- 
dential Campaign?” represents the first 
clear and definitive presentation that has 
come to my attention. It was a pleasure to 
read it after scanning similar articles 
with nondescript, wishy-washy ideas, writ- 
ten by men who obviously do not know 
the papacy but have been hoodwinked by 
some gentle Roman Catholic laymen who 
do not speak ex cathedra. Your article 
was moderate and factual. 


Indiana M. B. 

Your article ended by saying in effect 
that John Kennedy shouldn't be President 
unless his church comes out and seconds 
some of the points he made on church and 
state separation. That to me is telling us 
whom to vote for. 


If we are taking a risk (so called) hav- 
ing a Roman Catholic for President, I'll 
take that risk and vote for the man who 
I believe can more successfully stem the 
tide of Communism. You pointed out 
in the same issue the inroads Communism 
is making. 

Also regarding upholding the Constitu- 
tion —I thought there wasn’t supposed 
to be a religious test for a Presidential 
candidate, and I just wonder what people 
of other countries think of us when they 
hear of all the commotion this issue is 
causing over here. 

T haven’t heard of any instances where 
the pope has interfered with Adenauer in 
Germany or De Gaulle in France. 

Racine, Wis. Mrs. RUSSEL MORK 


Just read your masterpiece, “Is There 
a Religious Issue in the Presidential Cam- 
paign?” Am a “Methodist-Presbyterian” 
and surely glad to see this article. “A Polit- 
ical Organization Under the Guise of 
Religion,” I have been proclaiming for a 
long time, and seé you say so too. Spain, 
Italy, Colombia — no religious issue? Each 
individual will decide for himself if there 
is a religious issue. 

Chicago, Ill. B. R. BROWN 

It is proper that articles in the WITNESS 
again remind us of Roman doctrine and 
practice in the mixing of church and state. 
One is not “bringing the religious issue” in 
the current campaign when these facts are 
stated. One is merely facing problems 
which have concerned churches and gov- 
ernments since the time of Constantine. 

However, I believe that Christians are 
guilty of a non sequitur when they say 
they “will never vote for a Catholic Presi- 
dential candidate” because of these Roman 
teachings. How do we know that a Roman 
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Catholic in the White House will follow 
his church’s will and expressions in these 
matters? Do not Senator Kennedy’s own 
statements lead us to believe that he may 
be more cautious in church-state affairs 
than recent Protestant Presidents have 
been? 

The matter is admittedly difficult, com- 
plex, and emotional. Yet it does seem that 
current Protestant fears and claims some- 
times oversimplify the situation by the 
implication that all will be well if only 
we keep a Roman Catholic out of the 
White House. 

Chicago, Ill. (Rev.) JAMEs G. MANZ 

Senator Kennedy has repeatedly said 
that he stands for separation of church 
and state and our other American ideals, 
that he would permit no outside influences 
to sway him, and even that, if elected, 
he would resign his office if he found 
that its duties conflict with his religious 
tenets. Now doesn’t that put us before the 
choice of either saying that he is deliber- 
ately lying or of agreeing that these state- 
ments and his promise dispose of any ob- 
jections that can be raised against him on 
the score of his being a Catholic? 


But no! we are not limited to that 
choice. As for separation of church and 
state, even various Roman clergymen have 
recently said that they believe in it, but 
one of them was frank enough to add: 
“When separation of church and state is 
to our advantage, we believe in it; when 
it is not to our advantage, we don’t be- 
lieve in it.” 

Then there is Mr. Kennedy’s promise of 
resigning if his duties should conflict with 
his religion — not, you will note, if his 
religion should conflict with his duties. 
But even if he promised to resign in both 
eventualities and promised it under solemn 
oath, that would be of no consequence. 
The pope could, and no doubt would, re- 
lieve him of any difficulty that might arise, 
for the popes claim the power of dispensing 
from promises and oaths and declaring 
them null and void. 


There would not even have to be a spe- 
cial dispensation, for Pope Gregory IX 
decreed that ‘an oath contrary to the 
utility of the church is not to be observed,” 
and the same principle was written into 
the canon law of the Roman Church by 
the Third Lateran Council in 1179.— So 
these statements and that promise are of 
no weight. 

Yet what could Mr. Kennedy really do, 
if elected? He certainly could not, and 
would not even try to, change our form 
of government to meet papal wishes. But 
under the cunning guidance of subtle 
Jesuits, who today control the [Roman] 
Catholic Church, he and other [Roman] 
Catholic Presidents, for whom his election 
would open the way, could little by little 
whittle away and undermine our liberties 
until, perhaps in some time of emergency 
and when the [Roman] Catholics have out- 
bred others in our country, as they hope 
to do, fundamental changes could be made. 
The hopes of the papacy rest on the United 
States, for the so-called Catholic countries 
are relatively poor and weak, and the 
papacy isn’t even too popular among them. 
The counsel of wisdom in this, as in other 
matters, is: Resist the beginnings! 

(Rev.) AD. HAENTZSCHEL 

Salem, Oreg. 
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Synods of the Synodical Conference include: The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod; The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod; The Evangelical Lutheran (Norwegian) Synod; and The 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (Slovak). Also affiliated 
is the National Evangelical Lutheran Church (Finnish). 


WHY AAL SERVES ONLY | 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE LUTHERANS 


This is a question we are asked repeatedly. | 
We are anxious to give you 
a clear and simple answer: 


“The object of this Association shall be: To associate Lutherans whe 
are members in good standing of congregations whose pastors 
belong to one of the synods constituting the Synodical Conference 


... for mutual beneficial purposes in accordance with the by-laws”! 


Since its beginning in 1902, Aid Association for Lutherans has 
chosen to abide by this selective limitation as part of its philosophy 
of being of special service to Synodical Conference Lutherans, theit 
churches and organizations. 


Bringing life insurance protection to Synodical Conference Luther- 
ans is a primary purpose of AAL. The Special Difference AAL 
members share is the lower net cost of this protection. 


AAL offers many other beneficial advantages to members, of whom 
there are 570,000, who collectively own more than a billion and ¢ 
half dollars of AAL life insurance. | 


As Lutherans who qualify for this Special Difference, you and your 
family can also share in the many advantages which come from 
membership in AAL. Our local counselors invite you to call for de- 
tailed AAL information, or you may write — 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR Li! THERANS 
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Two 'booklets have been prepared for you to explain [ 
in detail how AAL serves Lutherans. Just fill in your | pt 
name and address, and mail. (LW602) 
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